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RA FESTIVAL TIME: Among the all-Canadian stars, Jacqueline Smith of Vancouver in ‘‘Cosi Fan Tutte”’ 


We, the: Jury: Many Are Called ...... Hugh Garner 
Flemming of New Brunswick ... O'Hagan and Creed 


Growing Up In Opera 


by Helen Beattie 


HEN the Canadian soprano Lois Marshall 

made her debut in New York’s town hall in 

December, even some of her home-town 
people were surprised at the quality of the singe: 
they had been privileged to hear at reasonable 
rates in local productions. 

No sooner had the rave reviews of her concert 
which is the prize for winning the Naumberg 
award, been published, than Columbia Artists ot 
New York which handles the top ones signed he 
to a three year contract. Recording companies 
made offers: the Columbia network asked her to 
sing on their big carol program Christmas Eve. and 
almost every mail is bringing other offers for he 
consideration. 

Last year at this same time Miss Marshall 
deep in rehearsals for the role of Queen 
Night in Mozart’s “The Magic Flute”, one ot 
three operas presented at the then third annua 
festival staged by the Royal Conservatory Opera 
Company in collaboration with the Opera Festiva 
Association of Toronto. 

The calibre of Canadian singers available for 
operatic roles ising Miss Marshall as only 
example. is often a great surprise to those 
attend one of these operas for the first time 
are not student productions at all, but 


operas, professionally staged. directed and produc 
ed with professional Canadian singers in the lead- 
ing roles 

It is true that students do get their chance 
Undergraduates at the Royal Conservatory Opera 
School make up the chorus and the more promising 
might, if they are ready for it. get very small sit 
ing roles, but the rest are young Canadian p1 
sional singers getting an opportunity to 


was unheard of ten years ago—sing ope 
own country Granted it is only in 
far. but the Festival to be given in 
only the fourth. And its progress has 


great that the possibility of a truly nationa 


does not seem like a dream any more 


( RTAINLY all Canada has a stake in the artists at 
A anv rate. This vear’s cast includes such wel 
known Vancouver singers as Ernest Adams, Don 
Garrard. Jacqueline Smith and Victor White 
Svlvia Grant who will sing Dorabella in “Cosi Fa 
Tutte” comes from Calgary Irene Salemka, sing 
ing the lead in “Madame Butterfly”, is from Wey 
burn. Sask.. and Joan Hall. Mary Morrison and 
Louise Roy come from Winnipeg Edward John- 
son (no relation to the former head of Metropo- 
litan) is from Hamilton, Glenn Gardiner ts from 
Merlin. Ont.. Joanne Ivey from Montreal and 
James Shields, once the soloist on the Fibber Mc 
Gee and Mollv show, comes trom Vineland, Ont 
René Bouchard from Ottawa is an MA in Phil- 
osophy from the University there and has put in 
one year of pre-med work From Montreal come 
Alexander Gray and Andrew McMillan 
CONTINUED ON PAGE | 
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BERMUDA + NASSAU + JAMAICA + BARBADOS + TRINIDAD + FLORIDA 


Turse glorious vacation lands are now so near by air — just a 
few hours’ pleasant flight from Toronto or Montreal. Now you 
can enjoy all the holiday delights they have to offer — even if 
your vacation is only a week or two for you waste no time 


on the way when you fly TCA. 


Fast. frequent service by big “North Star” Skyliners... 





armehair comfort... friendly, attentive 
service... complimentary meals. Ask 
your Travel Agent or TCA Office for full 


information, reservations. 
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Fascinating native handicrafts 
and souvenirs tell of age-old 
customs and traditions ... 


... while everywhere gorgeous 
tropical blooms add a colorful 
setting for recreation or re- 
laxation, 
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148 Illustrated @ Presented by Canada’s largest mail order seed 








Pages and nursery house. You will enjoy this friendly and 
20 pages in inforr ve book, cover to cover, It describes nearly 
full color 20 00 si ibjects for your garden including many new 


and special items like Hybrid Tomatoes, Hybrid Cu- 
cumbers, Hybrid Onions, Blue Leaf Arctic Hedge, 
Rosa Multific ra’ seed and plants, Multiflowered 
Sweet Peas, Astolat Pink Series Delphiniums, Dwarf 
Fruits, 6-in-1 Multiple Apples, new Soil *Condi- 
tioners, Midget Vegetables for small gardens, and all 
the best in other vegetables, flower and houseplant 
seeds, plants, bulbs and supplies to make your 1953 
garden the finest you have ever had. Send today 
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OTTAWA LETTER 


A Second Spotlight on Laxity? 


by John A. Stevenson 


HE CALM, which has prevailed 

on Parliament Hill, has now been 

broken by the reassembly of Par- 
liament and stormy weather obviously 
lies ahead tor the Government. 

At the time of the adjournment the 
Cabinet, in light of the pronounce- 
ments of several Ministers, had evi- 
cently reached the decision that if 
scapegoats had to be found for the 
appeasement of public indignation 
about the revelations of the Currie 
Report, Mr. Claxton was not to be the 
sacrificial ram in the thicket. But 
during the recess the rank and file of 
the Liberal party have had ample op- 
portunity to take soundings of popu- 
lar sentiment in their constituencies. 
There are grounds for believing that 
their reports to the Cabinet will draw 
a very sombre picture of a large body 
of voters deeply outraged by the dis- 

closures of the report about admin- 
istrative laxity and culpable waste of 
public money and the contemptuous 
complacency of the Government. 

The performance, staged before the 
adjournment, of Mr. Campney, the 
Associate Minister for National De- 
fence, in the role of apologist for Mr. 
Claxton was too mediocre to carry 
conviction with the public. His at- 
tempt to draw an analogy between the 
position of Mr. Claxton and the pre- 
sident of a bank, one of whose 
branches has been robbed, was spe- 
cious rather than sound. A president 
may not be dismissed on account of 
the robbery of a branch, but he 
short shrift, when it is discovered that 
through the laxity of his regime heavy 
losses have been incurred. And some 
further illumination upon the extent 
of the loss of public money and the 
inefficient management responsible 
for it may well be supplied by the 
forthcoming report of the Auditor- 
General. 


gets 


Watson Sellar 


I rl IS KNOWN that Mr. 
his staff in- 


has had members 
vestigating the transactions of the 
Department of National Defence, 
and it is his praiseworthy habit in his 
annual report to comment without 
fear or favor upon any irregularities 
which he discovers. If, therefore, 


many Liberal members tell Ministers 
that Mr. Claxton has become a pol- 
itical liability, which they must shed 


to have a hope of holding their seats, 
and the report of the Auditor-General 
confirms the arraignment of the Cur- 
rie Report and furnishes fresh am- 
munition to the Opposition, then the 


position of Mr. Claxton will become 
completely untenable. Resignation 


would be his only honorable course, 
if he has any serious concern for the 
fortunes of his party. 

It is a long established tradition of 
the British parli: imentary system that, 
when an investigation ordered by a 
Government condemns the admin- 
istration of a Minister, his resignation 
follows automatically. It has been 








observed with particular scrupulou 
ness when the security of the countr 
is involved. ‘Tavo whole British Min 
istries have actually fallen on accoun 
of their maladministration of militar 
affairs. In 1855 the coalition minis 
try of Lord Aberdeen resigned whe: 
it saw that charges made by W. H 
Russell, the correspondent ot th 
London Times, about the mismanage 
ment of the Crimean War had been 
accepted as true by the public; in 
1895 the Liberal ministry of Lord 
Rosebery threw up the sponge when 
the House of Commons, in which 
had a majority, passed a resolution 
depioring its failure to provide Brit 
ain’s artillery with adequate supplies 
of cordite. 

N MODERN times a classic case which 

had a_ background of military 
muddles was the resignation of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain in 1917. Serious 
charges about the conduct of the Brit- 
ish campaign in Mesopotamia, in 


which calamitous reverses had been 
suffered, had impelled the Lloyd 
George Ministry to appoint a Royal 


Commission to investigate their valid- 
ity. Its report, which was submitted 
to the British House of Commons in 
July, 1917, was a indictment 
of the errors and follies of the Gov- 
ernment of India, which had been 
responsible for the organization of 
the campaign. Mr. Austin Chamber- 
lain, who was Deputy-Leader of the 
Conservative party and a_ politician 
greatly respected by his opponents 
was Secretary of State for India. But 
his control of the policies and methods 
followed by the Government otf 
India was of necessity very remote, 
and the criticisms of his conduct made 
in the report were very mild by com 
parison with those levelled at the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chiet 
of the Indian Army. But Mr. Cham 
berlain, whose sense of honor and 
public duty was very high, felt that 
the terms of the report involved his 
immediate resignation. On July 12 
he explained to the House of Com 
mons his reasons for his decision ir 
these words: 

“For myself I speak today under 
circumstances of some difficulty. lt 
is quite obvious that the report of the 
Mesopotamian Commission — cannot 
be left where it stands. There may 
be differences—there were differences 

-in this House as to the tribunal to 
which should be remitted the decision 
as to whether action should be taken 
against any of those named—that 
decision I do not for one moment 
dispute. It necessarily, however, car- 
ries with it another decision for me 
It is not possible tat I, who am nam- 
ed in the report apart from my col 
leagues in matters in which I 
in common with them and whose re- 
sponsibility is sole and undivided in 
other matters, where the Commission 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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Another President 
Takes Up the Load 


HEN free people are confused by events 
| or angered by evils imagined or real, they 
blame “the government”, as if government, 
vere the people in it wise enough) could cure all 
ills that afflict society. It is a tribute to the 
stract idea of government, but it places a great 
id terrible burden on the people who do the 
overning, because it does not grant them the 
iman right to make mistakes. It is just as well 
at most politicians believe themselves incapable 
making anything more than a piffling mistake 
two, else they would go mad. But when we 
ik of the decisions which must be made by the 
iders of great states in a fearful world, and 
emember that these leaders are men with all the 
ilties which are the common property of men, 
the mind quails. We expect so much of so few. 

Of all the loads which must be carried by heads 
of state, the greatest is that which will be taken 
up by Dwight D. Eisenhower when he takes his 
ath of office as president of the United States 
iext Tuesday. He will become the chief of the 
most powerful nation in the free world, one to 
vhich others, weakened by war or weary with 
necient burdens, look for help or leadership or 
both. On his decision may rest the fate not only 
of his own people but of the little people every- 
Vnere, 

He is a good and strong man, this man who 
xecomes the president of the United States, and 
ready he has done great service as a soldier for 
‘is country and its allies. But whatever duty he 
as faced before, none has been so stern as that 
vhich he will accept Tuesday. Better than anyone 
se he realizes that, being human, he will need 
more than human help. We who are not citizens 

his country but who will be affected profoundly 

) the actions and policies of his country, can help 

th our understanding and prayer to make his 

sad less chafing. And if we are permitted, too, a 
ttle friendly advice, it is to remind the new presi- 
‘nt of one of the things said by the man he 

eated, Adlai Stevenson—a statement of prin- 
ple which makes the certainty of human error less 
rbidding: “Who leads us is less important than 


iat leads us.” 
Anticipation 


OW THAT people have gotten over anticipat- 
ing Christmas, New Year’s and Twelfth Night, 
Vy can start anticipating Groundhog Day and the 
ster parade. We admit we are puzzled by this 
dern custom, never having been able to track 
wn anyone who really had anticipated much of 
ything; but we hear and read about it so often 
t we cannot be certain some people have not 
ind a way to make these things happen before 
¢ proper dates. 
We wish we could find them, just to see how it’s 
ne. The dictionary gives the word “anticipate” 
any definitions: to seize beforehand, to use or 
end in advance, to deal with a thing or perform 
1 action before another, to forestall, to observe or 
iuse to happen earlier than the due date, to occur 
lier, to precede, to take into consideration before 
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The Blind Men and the Elephant 


the due time, to realize beforehand a certain future 
event, to look for an uncertain event as certain. 
All of this is baffling when applied to something 
like Groundhog Day. 

It is possible, of course, that nobody anticipates 
these events but simply looks forward to them, and 
that the people who use the word are guilty of 
language murder in the first degree. 


People in Prisons 


ECAUSE WE have laws, we have jails for those 

who break the laws. All too often, we think 
that putting a man in jail is the full sum of justice; 
he has sinned against society and must be put away 
for a time to think about how bad he’s been and 
how he can mend his ways when he is permitted to 
go free. We think of the act of penance and forget 
that all sinners are not repentant; we think of the 
jail and forget about the people in it. That is why 
we are jarred when something like a jail riot comes 
along to remind us that men and women do not 
stop being human once they are locked in cells and 
given numbers. 

We need to be reminded over and over again 
that we do not put men in jail to teach them evil- 
doing. A fine bit of prodding has been done in 
recent weeks by The Vancouver Province, which 
published what a reporter, Bruce Larsen, found 
during a four-day look into what was happening 
within the walls of Oakalla provincial jail. The 
Attorney-General of British Columbia gave the 
reporter the chance to find out everything he could 
about the prison. 

The Larsen report makes unpleasant reading. It 


tells of severe overcrowding, drug habits started in 
the jail, sex perversion, inmates controlling sections 
of the prison, poor sanitation, fire hazards, gam- 
bling and drinking by inmates, bad hospital condi- 
tions and insufficient staff. 

It may be that the report was highly colored. The 
Attorney-General of the province said: “Were it to 
serve no other purpose, this article indicates that 
the penal reform which we propose to implement 
should have been made years ago.” The new BC 
Government, of course, could put the blame on its 
predecessor. And a more formal investigation 
showed the failings of Oakalla as a jail back in 
1950. But all this does not lessen the good job 
done by the newspaper in reminding its readers 
that jails are a continuing responsibility of more 
than a few paid officials. 


Johnny-on-the-Spot 


oun PEOPLE have an odd ability to be where 
\' things happen at the time they happen, and if 
they are there too often, other people begin to 
think dark thoughts about them. If one person gets 
to the scene of a fire before the firemen do, it may 
be chance; but if he gets there too early and too 
often, someone sooner or later will look for a link 
between the prompt arrival and the fire itself. 
This is what has happened now in the case of 
Georgi Nikolayevitch Zarubin, the Soviet Union’s 
ambassador to Washington. The Montreal Gazett 
has drawn public attention to the fact that at least 
twice Zarubin has been johnny-on-the-spot when 
people have been accused of spying for the Soviet 


Zarubin was Soviet ambassador to Canada when 
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Igor Gouzenko decided to tell all he knew about 
Communist spying in this country. The Royal Com- 
mission which investigated the matter decided the 
spying was carried out by “special sections” of the 
Soviet embassy and the ambassador had no part 
in it. But Zarubin was recalled to Moscow anyway. 
Then he was appointed ambassador to Britain, 
where he went quietly about his work without 
attracting any headlines or causing any “incidents.” 
His stay in Britain ended after Dr. Klaus Fuchs 
Was jailed for selling information to Russian agents, 
Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo, another atomic 
slipped away to Russia, and two British diplomats 


scientist. 


vanished. 

Now Zarubin is the Soviet ambassador to Wash- 
ington. If the London and Ottawa pattern is re- 
if he is one of those 


peated, it will be fair to ask 


people who arrive before the fire. 


May Also Serve 


I IS good that men still sit on top of long poles 
and seal themselves in big bottles and shout 
“Look at me. see what I can The comic 
show-offs and the pitiful buffoons are a balance to 


do!” 


the men who reach so close to the stars that what 
they do or try to do can make all humans too big 
for their britches. 

Man always has had a hunger for power, and 
has built for himself machines and systems to help 
him satisfy that hunger. He has exalted valleys and 
made the high places low; he has bored through 
mountain ranges and changed the course of great 
rivers: he has so unshackled himself from the bonds 
of earth that he can travel and 
high in the air; he has built for himself eves to 
look deep into the insides of his own planet and 


under the sea 


outward at others in the interminable reaches of 
space; and although he is still mortal, he has 
learned how to fight a delaying action against death. 

When he considers all these things, man has a 
ven to sav “What a fine bit of work am I!” If he 
sticks to this sort of backslapping. all is well be- 
cause he is still the child-like being who can cry 
“Look, ma, I'm dancing!” It is when he loses his 


“I am_ all-powerful: 


and says 


that he destroys himself 


sense ol discovery 
[ am master and creator,” 
because he has not gained the wisdom which must 
go with 

And that is why the flagpole sitters are important. 
\s long as men can take delight in such things, 
they are not likely to think they are more than 


pow er. 


th 


mortal. 


Senate Possibility 


. YOU work long and hard for a political party 
which can win. federal you may be 
rewarded in WaVs. 
sions of gratitude and affection from your party 
eaders, you may gain many influential friends or 


elections, 


several You may get expres- 


you may even be appointed to the Senate. If you 
do become a Senator, you can take an interest in 
the affairs of government and make a good con- 

Jution to those affairs; or you can settle back 
tor a long doze, full of dignity and empty of ideas. 
the Senate looks 
sometimes like a fine congregation of wise and just 
men, and at other times like a stable of tired party 


Because there is such a choice, 


During the past couple of weeks there has been 
talk about the possible appointment to the Senate 
ot a member of the Jewish faith, which would give 

presentation for the first time to an important 
part of the Canadian community. When such a 
suggestion is made, it is natural to think of the man 
epresents Toronto-Spadina in the House of 
Commons, David Croll. Mr. Croll has earned the 
right to be considered for the Senate by his diligent 


who 


work in the Liberal vineyard, and it’s a good bet 
that once in the Upper House he would be one of 
those who do their best to justify its place in the 
parliamentary scheme of things. 

Mr. Croll has been a good Liberal, but he has 
shown a clear vein of independent thought, too. As 
a Senator, he would get the chance to dig deeper 
a bit of mining that could enrich 





into that vein 
government. 





DAVID CROLL, M.P. 


This Year’s Calendars 


ALENDAR ART is primarily a folk art, for a 

calendar illustration is seen by far more people 
than the same painting or illustration if hung in a 
salon or an art gallery. Over the years calendar art 
has undergone the same changes that all the fine 
arts have undergone, and in the process it has won 
and lost the same amount of spontaneity and 
originality as its more highbrow cousins. 

Calendar art may be divided into several cate- 
gories, the main ones being institutional, industrial, 
travel, cultural and barbershop or cheesecake. 

Of the calendars received for review so far by 
this office, top honors this year must go to The 
British Travel and Holidays Association, which has 
gone all out in this Coronation Year with a product 
that is not only beautiful, but radical to the point 
of daring by having 26 full-color illustrations in a 
26-page fold. This has been made possible by the 
use of fortnightly rather than monthly calendar 
pads below the illustrations. 

In the industrial category The Ford Motor Com- 
pany is at the head of the class (judging from the 
calendars received here) with a 7-page folding 
calendar illustrated throughout in color by Norman 
Rockwell. The cover contains a Rockwell black- 
and-white drawing of the superimposed profiles of 
Henry Ford, Edsel Ford and Henry Ford II. Six 
other full-color illustrations by the famous  illus- 
trator deal with Fordian motifs starting with the 
early days of the gas buggy. 


Another fine industrial is that of the Poo/e 
Construction Co. Ltd. of Edmonton, Alta. It is a 
simple one-picture type, bearing a tintogravure of 
a painting by Richard E. Bishop titled “Pinta 
Paradise”. The composition is excellent, showing a 
flight of pintail ducks with their wings set for 4 
landing in a Western swamp or slough. The em- 
phasis has been on art rather than utility in ths 
one, and the calendar pad is too small to be of 
much use. However, the illustration is good for 
framing. 2 

Two companies have illustrations of the same 
piece of scenery, The Bank of Montreal and 
Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Co., each using r- 
productions of Moraine Lake in the Canadian 
Rockies. The Bank of Montreal's is an oil by Peter 
Ewart, and Wawanesa have a water color by A. C. 
Leighton. Of the two the water color is the more 
inclusive, but there is a finer attention to detail in 
the oil. Wawanesa has tried to give the recipients 
of its calendar all sorts of information, but the 
value of all these extras have been nullified some- 
what by the fact that the heavy pad comes apart 
from the calendar itself, and both of the copies 
received here have had to undergo amateur sur- 
gery by means of a stapler at the hands of the 
writer. : 

The Hudson's Bay Company, as usual, has come 
up with a very fine calendar, the “Ambassadress of 
Peace” by Franklin Arbuckle illustrating it. This is 
the same illustration used on the cover of the 
December issue of The Beaver, the company’s 
magazine. The picture shows a “slave woman” of 
the Chipewayan tribe, who has escaped from the 
Crees, bringing some of her tribesmen to a peace 
parley with the Crees, their mortal enemies. The 
word “Ambassadress” is awkward. 

Two industrial calendars that are more suitable 
for factory offices than the walls of the general 
public are those of The Dorr Company and Link 
Belt Company Ltd. Both of these are too crowded, 
both in text and illustrative matter. The Dorr Com- 
pany uses photographs of esoteric interest such as 
“Dewatering Flotation Feed at Coronet Phosphate” 
and “Unusual Wet-Process Cement Operation in 
Mississippi”. Link Belt Co. begin their illustrations 
with a CPR photo of Lake Louise and end it with 
a picture of two small fry hanging up their Christ- 
mas stockings; these are the only two illustrations 
not containing a view of a link belt. 

The Montreal Gazette's calendar is a neat job, 
produced on fine stock, with a beautiful autumn 
landscape, “Devil’s River”, executed by Thomas 
Garside, ARCA. Thomas Garside is represented 
again with his “Metis Lighthouse” on the undis- 
tinguished product of The Montreal City and Dis- 
trict Savings Bank. The Bank of Nova Scotia has 
made use of an off-color pink base for its calendar, 
which is quite handsome. However, it has an illus- 
tration taken from an original owned by the ban}, 
“Scout Camp” by Fred Finley of the Ontario Co'- 
lege of Art. The Boy Scouts in the painting are 
dressed in full regalia, even though they are in the 
woods and not on a church parade. 

The calendar of The Waterlo Trusts and Savinss 
Company bears six photographs, the theme of «| 
of them being conservation, especially that in 
Waterloo County, Ontario. This is the best, anJ 
only, example we have received with an educ:- 
tional motive. It is an idea that other firms shou! 
ponder for their 1954 calendars. 

Cheesecake, or barber shop, calendar art hi 
evolved from “September Morn” through the Peti\ 
Girl and has come to rest on Marilyn Monroe, wi! 
the point of focus changing anatomically over the 
years. It is worth a full-length study in itself, bu. 
unfortunately, SATURDAY NIGHT is not the recipie 
of this type of calendar. # 
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Letter from New York 


by Anthony West 


December was something of 
an anti-climax. Eisenhower's 
to Korea set the tone. The press 
ked as hard as they could to 
ke something out of the story, but 
e wasn’t much to say. The Presi- 
-to-be had promised he would go, 
ie had to go, and having gone he 
i to come back. While all the 
vop-de-doo was going on I kept 
iking about the old English nurs- 
rhyme about the grand old Duke 
York and his 10,000 men “he 
rched them up‘to the top of the 
and he marched them down 
It was the flat tag end to the 
npaign, and if it proved that the 
neral is a man of his word it didn’t 
much else. 
Even Christmas itself had a flavor 
inti-climax about it this year; it, 
o, seemed almost to be a hang-over 
om November. I was astounded, 
yng with a great many other people, 
see the first decora- 


{bes the election excitements, 


tions going up on the 


ith Avenue — store 


‘fore Thanksgiving. 


hristmas on the east- 
n seaboard, don't 
isk me why, but this 


ind glitter of Christmas trees better 


than I do, but I must say I don’t like 
the look of them in mid-November 
they have the caught out-in-the-open 





ok of people in evening dress at 
rreakfast time. Most New Yorkers 
ipparently feel the same way, or so I 
should judge, since they sti ryed away 
rom the stores in spite of ‘the flood 
1 Christmas advertising and didn’t 
gin their heavy se< isonal buying un- 
a fortnight before the big day. 
I've been told by people in the 
shion and textile business that 
ere’s a fairly simple explanation 
desperate efforts to get Christmas 
ing early. The big stores stocked 
) and put in heavy advance orders 
year in expectation of shortages. 
ie shortages didn’t materialize and 
stores were carrying very heavy 
ventories which became something 
a burden to them. But it’s an ill 
nd, and so on, and annoying 
ugh the commercial aspects of 
istmas are, it was all a lot of fun 
ce the season caught up with the 
chants. Lord and Taylor had a 
tree made up of thousands of 
ite lights all over their store front 
it was really a beauty, and the sight 
the long line of lighted trees fol- 
ving the dip and swell of Park 
enue was still one of the gayest 
d most cheerful things I know. The 
lv sight that gives me the same 
id of Christmas pleasure is the one 
‘ston arranges every year: all the 
ple who live around the Common 
it rows of electric candles in their 
indows, and even though they 





haven’t the mellow golden charm of 
the old wax candles they’ve replaced, 
they still give you a warm and cosy 
feeling. 


] DON’T know about you, but one of 
the things Christmas time used to 
mean to me was an orgy of theatre 
going. I’ve been to theatres a good 
deal this season, but I haven't had 
much of the good kindling feeling 
~ a first class show gives you. John 
Van Druten’ Ss new play “lve Got Six- 
pence” is, as there isn’t really any need 
to say, a first class piece of theatrical 
workmanship, but it has a soft boiled 
message about the deeper religious 
feelings counting for more than pas- 
sion that hasn't a great deal of dra- 
matic strength. “Whistler’s Grand- 
mother” is a sad, sad, comedy and 
“Time Out for Ginger” isn’t much bet- 
ter. It’s about a girl who wants to 
play football and if you've been to a 
very good cocktail party beforehand 
and you go along 
with American feel- 
ings about the young, 
you might find it pas- 
sable. “Bernadine” is 
another show. all 
about teenagers and 
it made my flesh 
crawl since it is gooily 
sentimental about cal- 
lowness in a very 
maddening pseudo- 
tough way. The 
American tenderness 
towards adolescent bad manners 
is hard to take in life, and I for 
one find it a lot harder to take in the 
theatre. “The Seven Year Itch” is mild 
fun about a middle-aged man who 
has an affair with a young girl while 
his wife is away, but it is mild fun 
and you'd want to be in a tolerant 
mood to enjoy it. “The Deep B!ue Sea” 
and “The Time of the Cuckoo” both 
had me wondering if I'd see the play 
out. I did stay for the final curtain in 
both cases, but only because Margaret 
Sullavan in the first and Shirley Booth 
in the second were doing some real 
acting. But the pleasure of seeing a 
good actress at work is nicely bal- 
anced in both cases by the irritation 
of seeing them tied up to mediocre 
material. The dimness of the season 
can be indicated by saying that the 
best show in town is “Dial M_ for 
Murder”, a mechanical English melo- 
drama in which Maurice Evans is 
suavely villainous. It’s an amusing en- 
tertainment, but you'll have a job to 
remember it for many hours after 
the last curtain. 


ur you'll probably remember 

Katherine Hepburn if you can see 
her in Shaw’s “Millionairess” to your 
dying day, for exactly the same rea- 
sons that you’d remember Sarah Bern- 
hardt playing Hamlet if you'd seen 
that. I’ve never seen so much ener: g\ 
misused, nor have I ever seen an actor 
or actress guying her own gifts to 
the same extent. Shaw’s play makes 
one feel that there ought to be a So- 
ciety for the Preservation of the 


. 
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Better Investment 
Portfolios 


No matter what your investment policy may be 
or what type of securities you prefer, expert 
advice before buying often results in a more 
balanced portfolio. 


Similarly, the periodic review of existing 
portfolios by trained analysts will assist in 
maintaining uniform high quality in your 
holdings. 


You are invited to consult with us at any time 
on all matters pertaining to the investment of 
funds. 

Established 1906 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgar 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 








Sk... 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 


Two chair lifts, an Alpine T-bar lift and two rope tows 
connect north and south sides of exciting Mont 
Tremblant. The Flying Mile, Ryan’s Run, Kandahar 
and other trails thrill intermediate and expert skiers 
Sissy Schuss delights beginners. Famous Ski Schoc 
under Ernie McCulloch. 

Comfortable lounges, open fireplaces, game rooms 
three bars. Dancing nightly. Excellent cuisine. Dor- 
mitories, Cottages, Chalets and Inn. Accommoda 
tions to fit your purse! 

7 days $77.00 7 nights 
Special All-Expense Ski Weeks. D 0-27; Jan I 
Mar 7-April 4. Includes meals, lodetr Ski Sof 


tickets! Make early reservation 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 


John H. Singleton, G 


ae Open Winter and Summer—for Your Pleasure! 
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WEARY OF WINTER? 


Then come here and relax in an 
atmosphere of traditional hos 


tality ind temperate ocean- 


| 
side weather 


Loll on spacious sun decks, 


breathe the tangv salt air 
breeze Spend dav s spiced Ww ith 
here, from 
Dine in 


Room. 


tun—evervthing s 


door games 


golf to in 
the beautiful Peacock 
Stroll our famous boardwalk 


and beach. Enjov our health 


baths and the salt water baths 


every room atfords. Dancing, 


concerts. This endless variety 
ot activities 1s within the hotel 
ust steps away 


ble holiday 


at this famous beachfront 


Spend a memora 


hotel 
Plans 


American and European 
I 


a OFFICES: 


u 224, 44 Ki 


> Em 


al travel agent or 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
nTgeDs 6 UuPete 


years in the h 


oldest h 
NCOTT CO 


tel business 


tel firm 


even the least 


many sais s and writer 


business. The 


material about which to write 
their insight, their background 
nothing else could. 





That is why the Newspaper 
its writing Instruction on 
the training that has 


iutnors 


Newspaper Institute training 
York Copy Desk Method. 


distinctive, self-flavored style 








‘Ss spring up out of the newspaper 
day-to-day necessity of writing 
and their 


Institute of 


journalism—continuous writing 


produced 
Learn to write by writing 


based on 
It starts and keeps you writing 


undergoing an exper- 


Reputation of Elderly Authors which 
would suppress the productions of 
their senility in their own interests. 
As a play it is a regrettable absurdity. 


Perhaps Katherine Hepburn’s playing 
is kindly meant, at least it does to 
some extent net your attention 


. But I for one don’t go 
to the theatre to take part in displays 
of self-sacrifice of that kind. I was 
interested in Robert Helpmann’s per- 
formance as an Egyptian Doctor. 
While he was on stage he almost made 
Shaw’s nonsense sound like sense. The 
impression he made here when he was 
playing Caesar last winter in the 
shadow of Laurence Olivier’s Anthony 
has been strengthened by his handling 
of this part. He has become an actor 
worth watching. 


from the piece 


ELPMANN was a dancer and mime 

before he was an actor, and it is 
interesting to compare him with Jean 
Louis Barrault whose French reper- 
tory company has been having a sea- 
son at the Ziegfeld theatre. One of the 
things he plz ived was Gide’s transla- 
tion of Hamlet. All Gide’s own plays 
are characterized by a bleak lack of 
any real sense of theatre, and _ his 
translation even makes Shakespeare 
seem flat. Barrault didn’t have much 
to work on it’s true, but he did hor- 
rible things with what he was given. 
He is a great believer in mime, and 
part of his repertory is composed of 
silent pieces such as Baptiste in which 
everything is conveyed by gesture. He 
turned Hamlet into a limp wristed 
posturer, the sad-eyed Pierrot out of 
a Harlequinade, and I kept feeling 


that his mother could have gotten 
things under control at any moment 


by giving him a good spanking and 
telling him not to be so silly. Barrault 
also plaved a dramatization of Kafka’s 
“The Trial” which gave one the same 
sort of feeling; at any rate | felt strong- 
lv in sympathy with the mysterious 


bureaucracy which hounded Kafka’s 


ticles on 
travels, sports, 


of gathering 
America bases 
successful 


many 


the New 











How do you know you can’t write? 


Have YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted ience that has a thrill to it and 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 





which at the same time develops 
to make your 


who 


hero to his inexplicable fate as I do 
not when I read that macabre gothic 
novel. Barrault’s miming is so much 
an expression of his own personality 
that it breaks up any play in which 
he appears in a major role. Help- 
mann knows all the same tricks and 
murdered Hamlet with them once as 
a ballet, but an intellectual discipline 
now holds him inside the limits of the 
role he is playing and to my mind 
produces much more agreeable and 
interesting results. Barrault’s defects 
as an actor were accentuated by the 
qualities of his magnificent company, 
a wonderful team of orthodox actors 
in the French tradition. They played 
“Occupe Toi D’Amelie”, a machine- 
made farce by Feydeau, in which 
Barrault takes a very small walking- 
on part, and on a stage free of his 
mannered domination they did a mag- 
nificent job. They succeeded in mak- 
ing this 50-year-old hour and a half 
of foolery one of the really memor- 
able events of the season. If you ever 
get a chance to see Madeleine Renaud, 
who is the female lead of Barrault’s 
company at work, don’t miss it, she 
is one of the most gifted light come- 


diennes on the stage today and her 
Amelie was a pure delight. But I'd 


steer clear of the profound gloom with 
which Barrault surrounds her, she is 
even less equipped by temperament 
and physical equipment for tragedy 
than he is. 


7 same old musicals are domin- 
ating that field. “The King and I” 
is as delightful as ever, “Pal Joey” and 
“Guys and Dolls” roll along, without 
much between them, and 
“South Pacific” looks as if it would 
last forever. But good as they are I 
can't get the pleasure from them that 
I'd get from a good new show. “Wish 
You Were Here” is something of a 
mystery to me. It was bad when it 
opened and although it’s been under 
constant revision it’s still 


to choose 


ever since 











should be 


awestruck by 


about 
therefore, 


more that can often be I 


Or have you been sitting back, is so easy to do, in you the power 
ting for the day to come when you will awaken, all of feelings articulate. 
a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? Many people 
If the latter course is the one your choosing, you writing become 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. fabulous’ stories 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. aire authors and, 
We all Know that, in our time, the egg does come before little thought to the $25, 
the chicken $100 or 
is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or earned for material 
she) has been writins; for some That is why so little time to write 


business, 
news items, local, ticle 


on the impulse of the moment. 








million- 
give 
$50 and 


Sells Story After 2nd 
Course Assignment 


“Writing has been something 
wanted to do. I decided to 
enroll for the N.L.A. Course. 
After the second writing as- 
signment I sold one article to 
Rod and Gun for $20.00. The 
Ottawa Journal took an ar- 
from me two weeks ago. 
The local paper has also taken 


that takes 
stories, ar- 
hobbies, 





develops their talent, church and club activities, etc. several articles. With the suc- 
‘ tdenra ac ; . ‘ a acily . cess I ve already had on 
confidence as things that can easily be turned SS) tnrec lessone'Y lowe ton 

out in leisure hours, and often ward eagerly to the future.”"— 


B... ¥ 
tario, 


Bedore, Arnprior, On- 


Canada. 


A ene to test yourself FREE! 


Test tells whether you psssess the fundamental 

ul writing—acute ohservanic n, dramatic instinct, 

enjoy taking this test. It's FREI Just mail 

Newspaper Institute of America, 
; 


(Founc 1925) 





editors say. 


_N.Y., U.S.A 








in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., ' 
receive actual assignments, just as if you were right at New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. . 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indivi- Send Without cost or obligation, your W'riting : 
dually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly RUN E APE e cde tee ant Se 
eperienced, practical, active writers are responsible for om 2 nee Fee ; 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you g 1; 1 
will find that ‘instead of vainly trying to copy someone 8 : A 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own ° (All. correspondence coafid tial. No salesman will call on you.) 98-A-363 : 








pretty bad. Why it has been such 
success I'll never know. “My Darlin’ 
Aida”, which is Verdi translated into 
the world of Colionels and magnolias 
in the deep south, is a lively joke 
and I found it better fun than most 
critics did. But it still falls a long 
way short of “The King and |.” 


= DAVIS cropped up after 
something like 18 years away 
from Broadway in a revue called 
“Two’s Company’ *, singing, dancing, 
and playing broad comedy. She’s still 
a wonderful emotional actress, and 
there’s a kind of dramatic interest in 
her effort to please in this entirely un- 
suitable line. I get so much pleasure 
out of watching her expressive face, 





and the nervous intensity which she 
brings to everything she does that I'd 
be content with almost anything she 
did. The audience was with her on the 
first night in an extraordinary way, 
and I don’t suppose anyone has had 
such a welcome in a Broadway thea- 
tre for a long time, but with all this 
good will there still wasn’t enough 
from Miss Davis to carry the show. 
She had a gleaming moment in an 
imitation of Tallulah Bankhead, but 
it was a family joke that was more at 
home in a cabaret than in the theatre, 
and the moment died. Nora Kaye who 
used to be with the New York City 
Ballet Company does some dancing in 
the review and while I was watching 
her I kept thinking of Eddie Cantor 
when young, and sometimes her face 
has a wide-eyed deadpan expression 
that makes me think of Buster Keaton. 


I have a suspicion that there is a great 
natural talent lurking there, and it 


ce 


just possible that “Two’s Company’ 
will lead to the discovery of a new 


comedian after all. # 


Fifteen dernier blouses are being 
fought by the girls and young women, 
and tucking pleats and lace are being 


sO 


used liberally to give them a more 
appearance.—Fashic 1 


“covered up” 
note in Toronto Globe and Mail. 
And a gallant fight it is, too. 


@ The first question in today’s mi 
is from a man who asks me to sett ¢ 
an argument that he and his wife are 
having about whistling. He says: ‘1 
contend that it is quite all right 1 


whistle in calling a member of ones 
family or a close friend who knows 


w 


this familiar whistle. My wife sa’ 
that it is not good form to call eith: 
a child or an adult in this way «t 
any time.” 

“Answer: Whistling signals can be 
proper within your family circle at 
home, but not in public.’ °"—Emily 
Post. 


A sort of private toot. 
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We, the Jury: Many Called, Few Chosen 


We have the right to be tried by a jury of our peers 
—but are our peers willing to sit in judgment on us? 


OME unknown wit once said that a jury is 
twelve good men and true who could not think 
\/ of an excuse to avoid jury duty. Like most 
marks of this kind it relies heavily on hyperbole, 
nut it still contains the kernel of a truth that has 
igued sheriffs and court officers since the jury 
stem came into being. Actually, to be chosen to 
ct as a juror in: our courts is not only a high 
esponsibility, but a statistical freak, for your 
chances of being picked for jury duty are about 
as remote as your chances of being struck by 
ightning. 

Most of the subsequent facts in this article are 
those pertaining to the province of Ontario, but 
vive or take a word or figure here and there and 
they apply pretty much to Canada as a whole. 

In order to be a juror you must be 21 years of 
age or over, a British subject by birth or naturaliza- 
tion, and in possession of your natural faculties. 
You may be either a property owner or tenant, 
but your property must have a value of $600 in 
cities or $400 in towns, villages or townships. 
These qualifications eliminate the fly-by-nights, the 
lunatic fringe and the dispossessed to begin with. 
Then the list of exemptions is so long, and covers 
such a multitude of sins and sinecures that a 
cursory glance at it makes you wonder just who is 

ible for jury duty at all, except lathe operators, 
real estate salesmen and pawnshop clerks. 

You are automatically exempt if you are 70 

irs Of age Or Over; a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, Senate, House of Commons; the Secretary to a 
Governor-General or a Lieutenant-Governor. You 

int sit on a jury if you are a Judge, Magistrate, 
Sheriff, Coroner or the boss man at a jail, nor if 
u-are a sheriff's officer or constable, a court 
tlicer, fireman or a policeman. Ministers, priests, 
ibbis and nuns are exempt, and this, presumably, 
ncludes all the members of the Jehovah’s Witness 
sect and those fundamentalist clergymen who are 
dained through a mail-order theology course. 
Everyone who has a nodding acquaintance with 
the Hippocratic Oath is ineligible, including physi- 
ins, surgeons, dentists, veterinarians, registered 
rses. and druggists. One way to make sure you 
not called for jury duty is to join the armed 
ces, for the members of the Navy, Army and 
\ir Force are exempt; and so are aeroplane pilots 
id, presumably, airline hostesses) and seamen. 
oe of municipal councils are not called on 
> jurymen, nor editors, reporters, printers or 
eaten habitués of the Fourth Estate. 


} | YOUR JoB is one which keeps the wheels of in- 
* dustry running you may be called for jury duty, 
it vou keep the wheels of transportation turn- 
. on a railway, street car or bus line, you may 
be summoned, or if you are you can claim 
mption. This also applies if you are a telegraph 
telephone operator or work for your local elec- 
utility. Lawyers and law students are exempt, 
| so are their husbands or wives. The wives or 
sbands of judges, magistrates, sheriffs, coroners, 
icemen and court officers are also let off from 
ing On a jury, a move which has probably done 
‘re to encourage marital harmony among these 
ups than anything up to the invention of 
orophyl gum. 
[he exemptions are rounded out by the exclusion 
anyone once convicted of treason, felony, per- 
y, Or subornation of perjury, and last, but not 
cessarily grouped with the foregoing, are our old 
ends the tax collectors. 


by Hugh Garner 


Although the list of eligible jurors may seem to 
have shrunk to the size of a corporal’s guard, there 
are still a few millions of us who may be called for 
jury duty. Let us examine, briefly, what a jury is, 
how it is chosen, and how it functions. 

A jury in English law is a body of laymen, sum- 
moned and sworn to ascertain, under the guidance 
of a judge, the truth as to questions of fact raised 
in legal proceedings, either civil or criminal. 

The modern jury is sometimes said to have had 
its beginnings in Roman times, or to have been 
introduced to England during the Norman con- 
quest, yet as far back as Saxon Britain there was 
an institution analogous to the Grand Jury in crim- 
inal cases: the Twelve Senior Thegns. One of the 
earliest mentions of a jury dates back to the Assizes 
of Clarendon in 1166. 

Juries are divided into several types, the Grand 
Jury, the Petit Jury, Division Court Jury and 
Coroner's Jury being the main ones. 


. HE GRAND JURY is made up of thirteen jurors 
whose duties can be divided into two main cate- 
gories. First, to consider the evidence placed before 
them by the Crown, with respect to an accused 
person, and decide whether or not such evidence, 
in their opinion, is sufficient to warrant placing 
the accused on trial. If the decision is “Yes”, a 
True Bill is returned, signed by the Foreman. If 
the decision is “No”, then a No Bill is returned, 
signed by the Foreman. 

The second function of a Grand Jury is the 
inspection of public institutions within the County, 
maintained in whole or part by public monies. 
The presiding Judge gives each Juror a list of such 
institutions, and instructs the Jury as to its duties 
in making these inspections. 

A Foreman is selected, to preside over the 
deliberations, and at the conclusion of jury duty 
he drafts a Presentment setting out the jury’s find- 
ings, which is then presented to the Court. 

After the Presentment has been submitted, the 
Grand Jury’s duties are completed. he sitting of 
the Grand Jury seldom requires more than eight 
days, and the jurors are free to go to their homes 
after each day’s sittings. 

The Petit Jury consists of twelve members, 
which is made up from a panel consisting of from 
70 to 100 Jurors in some counties containing 
large centres of population, and of a lesser number 
in rural counties. The Petit Jury sits in judgment 
on criminal and civil cases. In civil trials and trials 
for misdemeanor, the jurors are allowed to go 
home during adjournment. In trials for treason, 


G 






treason-felony and murder, the jurors, once sworn, 
must not separate until discharged. During the 
period of the trial they are held incommunicado, 
lodged in a hotel or other suitable accommodation, 
and are under the guardianship of sheriff’s officers 
during this time. 

Division Court Juries consist of five jurors, and 
function in Division Court cases involving sums 
greater than $50. Cases such as these are very 
seldom tried by a jury today, as the cost greatly 
exceeds the sum being sued for. 


A CORONER'S JURY consists of five jurors, drawn 
£4 from the immediate vicinity of the crime or ac- 
cident. The findings of a Coroner’s Jury are used 
as the basis of any trial arising out of the death 
they have investigated. No jurymam may sit twice 
on a Coroner’s Jury within one year. 

Grand and Petit Jurors for Supreme Court and 
General Sessions receive $6 a day while employed, 
and a fee of 15 cents a mile (one way) for the 
distance covered from his place of residence to 
the courthouse, if he lives outside the municipality 
in which the courthouse is situated. Division Court 
and Coroner’s jurymen receive a fee of $3 per day 
and 10 cents a mile travelling expenses, under the 
same conditions as apply to Grand and Petit jurors. 

To use a phrase that describes the entering of 
the Pearly Gates but is also applicable to a jury 
panel, “many are called but few are chosen”. Each 
chosen juror is a three-time loser, for at the begin- 
ning he still has that many chances of being turned 
down, even though his name appears on the Jury 
List. The procedure followed is this: the assessor 
in your municipality places the letter “J” beside 
your name on the assessment rolls; then your 
municipal clerk chooses a Jury List from these 
rolls, alphabetically, submitting twice as many 
names as are actually asked for. These names are 
then entered in the Jury List for the year, and are 
forwarded to the County Sheriff. He, in turn, draws 

y lot the names of those who will constitute the 
various Grand and Petit Jury panels. But even if 
your name is drawn by the Sheriff you still have 
a further chance of missing jury duty, for the Clerk 
of the Court still must draw your name from a box 
containing all the chosen names, for each indi- 
vidual jury being set up 

But let us presume that your name has been 
picked at all drawings and that you are summoned 
to appear for jury duty. You have two alternatives 
now, either to accept this job of citizenship or 
ignore the summons. The latter course is answer- 
able by a sizable fine. 

The reaction of some men called in a jury panel 
is a Wish to avoid the obligation. The lost time and 
the restricted hours seem to be an infringement of 
their liberty. At the back of their minds is a half- 
forgotten recognition of the importance of the 
i but many of them still try to avoid serving. 

a pamphlet written by Sir John Hawles, Solici- 
tor-General to William the Third, in 1680, a 
juryman says, “I am summoned to appear upon a 
jury, and was just going to try if I could get off.” 
That was nearly three hundred years ago, but 
prospective jurors are still saying the same thing. 

If you receive a jury summons in the mail, accept 
it philosophically. Don’t forget that it is almost as 
difficult to be chosen as a juror as it is to win the 
Irish Sweepstakes. Jury duty won't mean as much 
money of course, but think of the criminals you'll 


meet. = 
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ON A 42,000-MILE WINTER FRONT 7 Reed 
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DRIVING SNOW and steam cut visibility as train nears switch in blizzard. Right—Broom, pick are symbols of switchman who keeps points free of ice and 


s by ivFB 
snow. 
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NANADAYSS railwaymen are fighting their annual battle along a cold front m the year 

( of thousands of miles of vital communications. Brakemen, engineers, 4 OHTICS 
switchmen and despatchers form an army of snow-fighters in well trained a Q erywhe 
units at strategic points on the 42.000 miles of line. Armed with weapons old a oe t 
ind new, they wage war against the railway’s perennial enemy on lonely Prairie In be 
stretches, along the cuts and curves of the majestic Rockies, in and around cities, r soli 
towns and villages and among the maze of tracks in freight yards and sidings. ae 
Each winter as brake pressures drop with cold, lubricants freeze and snow aah 
piles along the line, this army tackles the back-breaking job of keeping passenger il 7 d J : d tram 
ind freight locomotives and cars rolling smoothly and efficiently. They sweep -S -. , o.. ker vy 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 c ’ mbers 
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IMPRESSIVE AID to snow-fighters is 100-ton steam melter (above) which picks dly-bui 
up and melts equivalent of 32 flat cars of snow into 10,000 gallon tank. re a 
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“GO AHEAD" signal is given by warmly-clad brakeman (left) who has one of 
railroad’s coldest jobs in keeping freight and passenger traffic on the move. 












THE MAN 
by Richard O'Hagan 


NE MORNING early last October, a little over a week after he'd been in- 

) stalled as the new Premier of New Brunswick, Hugh John Flemming de- 

serted his throbbing office in the Parliament buildings at Fredericton, 
ibed in his dirt-spattered blue 1951 Buick sedan and headed pell-mell for 
Woodstock—64 miles up the Saint John river valley. 

[here in the shiretown of his home constituency of Carleton county, he de- 

red the principal address at the opening of the new local Legion hall—his 

st official public appearance after taking office. 

When his turn came to speak, the successful and youthfully handsome poli- 

cian stepped front and centre to confide in the people. “I don’t want to be 
called Your Honor,” he told them, “though I suppose if there are a lot of people 
iround you could probably say “Mr. Premier’, just so everything will be all right. 
But let me tell you, | would much prefer having 
su call me Hugh John—as always.” 

Thus New Brunswick’s first Progressive-Con- 

vative Premier in 17 years continued after elec- 
tion the pattern he followed so diligently before. 
You just can’t take it away from him,” conceded 
one Liberal grudgingly. “He’s got that something 
the voters like.” 

\s tor Premier Flemming himself, he likes to 
particularize a littke more. “It was my undoubted 
sincerity that carried the weight,” he says frankly. 

\ll during the campaign I had people come up to 
1¢ after a speech and say to me, ‘Mr. Flemming, 








| think you’re sincere.’ all-out pl He : j 
Few people will disagree that Premier Flemming istic explanation next elect 
the man most responsible for the upset triumph ivored” d e ys e 
us party. In fact, some Liberals go so far as to wants ac 
iy that Hugh John didn’t lead the Tories to vic- Act gre 
tory, he dragged them. . Ne standards g g 
Knocked out of his own seat in the PC sweep ematics. The “soc ervic 
is Oxford educated John Babbitt McNair, who ed >1,2 e last fis 
came head of the New Brunswick Government 5 c evenue S+7 
year Flemming made his first serious stand in [his S slice the 
/ olitics. It was 1935, a bad year for the Tories s e cing C eC 
e ervwhere, and Hugh John was defeated in an ¢ : e S ) S 
x empt to get elected to the House of Commons er sources 
; But I didn’t let it get me down,” he said. Ace g ere IS eve C 
In 1944, after continuing his interest in muni g save wWhereve ec 
il politics, he contested a seat in the Provincial C ( ces. consolic 
vislature and won. That year Conservative ents gd Dureaus, resisting 
‘ngth in the New Brunswick house was whit- gove ¢ C 
i { trom 19 members to 12. In’ 1948, an even PREMIER HUGH JOHN FLEMMING = ee ere 
cker year for NB Tories, he was one of five If he can hold the c C 
Ad mbers to take their places in the lonely opposition benches. The Liberals elect- Ways possible that increased Fede yavmMents to the P ve 
+7. (New Brunswick is strictly a two-party Province). Canada’s expanding gross national production, will give 
\s the Opposition financial critic, Flemming earned a reputation for his con- to offset at least part of the sales tax 
ent and pointed sniping. Then he became the house leader of the tiny P¢ The chief interest of the Conservatives at the moment, howe 
esentation. When the election was called. he was primed and eager to lead just how New Brunswick stands financially so th 
hungry Tories into battle. starting from. One of Flemming’s first official steps was t 
Flemming has been divorced and so has his wife. Both are now married for Province’s books for the six months ending September 3 
third time. At first many PC’s were worried. They felt that since New Bruns accountants 
K Is close to 40 per cent French-speaking and about 50 per cent Roman Cath- While he will be reluctant to splurge on new welfare projects 
this could be a vital factor in the outcome of the vote. But if it made any given assurance that eNisting social services will be maintained 
erence, it wasn’t too noticeable. calls for a new polio clinic, a home for mentally deficient children 
lhe people were evidently more concerned with answering the PC’s persistent number of TB clinics. more assistance for crippled children 
» to protest high taxation generally, and especially the unpopular 4 per cent ment of orthopaedic clinics, efforts to obtain Federal assistance 
‘tax the Liberals passed in 1950 to finance education and social services. (The yf nurses. appointment o chief welfare officer. and legis ) 
nservatives assured the electorate they would at least reduce the tax.) And, o! sistance to the disabled, particularly victims of silicosis. The he 
rse, the “time for a change” feeling was running high, too. has announced the opening of an education program in the 
n the Provincial election before this one in Madawaska, a predominantly vention of alcoholism, as part of the gene nent C og 
nch-speaking county, the Liberal candidates were returned unopposed. This As far as highways are concerned, it is expected Flemming 
e the PC’s won handily on improving present roads, some of which are chronically bumpy 
Hugh John Flemming didn’t take anything for granted. The tall (six feet plus). Nova Scotia’s are noticeably better on the average 
dy-built (200 Ibs.) Tory chieftain went into the hustings a good two months An effort undoubtedly will be made to retain the organizes 


» picks 
tank. 


re voting day and according to one observer, “turned on a campaign the 
S of which this province hasn't seen in 50 years.” 
one of CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 
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AN PREMIER Hugh John Flemming red ate N 


controversial 4 per cent sales tax? 
If you can answer this, in 
you can answer the question of whethe Le 
tive government can count on being re 
[here is no doubt that the sales tax { 
former 17-year-old Liberal administr ition. New B 
its introduction - especially as neighboring N Sc 
Island don’t have sales taxes. Everyone blamed Pre 
riding public opinion and insisting that the tax 
ative opposition derided Liberal MLA’s for letti the P 
into line to support him. At the same time the opp : 
Brunswick's finances we 
McNair had no other c e 
being dictated to by the Pr 1¢e 
Now the hot potato has been 
Conservatives’ lap. It’s up 
about it 
Actually, the Conservative elect 
carefully worded so as n 


Conservatives merely “str 
tion and pledged themselves 
toward that end ic 

But to the average ter 





which Conservatives believe helped them win in the key indust 
John. Moncton and Edmundston. Flemming is committed to 
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The Press Conference Has Degenerate 


A U.S. newspaperman recently returned from abroad deplores what 
has happened to the American system of questioning public officials 


IME WAS when the press conference was 
one of America’s most honored institutions. 
It served, at least to some extent, the same 
urpose as the questioning period in the British 
House of Commons. It afforded an opportunity 
for reporters to question public figures and would- 


n 


be public officials, to receive their answers, to 
obtain explanations (either on or off-the-record) 
of certain policies and decisions, and in general 
to give the reporter some “feel” about the man 
who was being interviewed. 

No longer is that true. 
except in the case of the President of the United 
States, has degenerated into something appro: iching 
The re- 


[he press conference, 


one of Hollywood's 
porter might just as well stay at home. His chances 


his chances of 


super-e AXtravaganZas. 


of posing a question are remote; 
hearing the answer even more remote. 

Reporter and interviewee are harassed by micro- 
phones, movie cameras, television lights, the scurry- 
ing of photographers, radio technicians, television 
engineers, the voices of both radio and television 
commentators, the mass of lines and wires needed 
for flashbulbs, klieg lights, tape recorders and live 
oadcasts, and the bawling of light engineers, 
television production experts, and 


br 
cameramen, 
newsreel representatives. 

The interviewee gets short shrift. He is pushed 
and hauled and shoved by the photographers as 
he enters the room until whatever good humor 
he might have pees disappears in a violent 
eruption of strobolights, flashbulbs and photog- 
raphers’ instructions. He can no longer take a 
comfortable seat in which he might have had some 
Opportunity to relax and give a little thought to 
his answers. Quite to the contrary. 

He is led up to or thrust upon a rostrum, where 
he is surrounded by radio, television and tape 
recording microphones which all but hide him 
from the sight of reporters. He stares vacantly in 
the air while some tardy TV electrician (or is it 
cameraman?) comes racing to the stage clutching 
a light meter, and yelling for the conference not to 
start until he has zeroed in his camera 


N' WS PHOTOGRAPHERS haven't yet finished their 
4 chores. They yell at the interviewee, at the re- 
porters, at themselves, and at anyone else who may 
be handy, while they take for the fiftieth or sixtieth 
time “just one more.” Having ceased at long last 
their basic task, they lurk on the sidelines, ready 
to swoop out at unexpected moments to get a 
candid shot of the interviewee. The latter spies 
them and holds himself on constant guard against 
still more flashlight bursts in his already near- 
blinded eves. 

Meanwhile, the cameraman has finally adjusted 
his lenses, or whatever it is he must adjust, and 
upon mutual agreement among all the production 
experts and technicians present, the press confer- 
ence Is permitted to commence. 

Thereupon there fills the room the high whirr 
of movie cameras, the gentle scratchings of tape 
recorders, the muttered curses of cameramen, and 


WALTER T. RIDDER, Washington correspondent 
of St. Paul and Duluth newspapers, returned to 
the U.S. last winter after five years of newspaper 
and government work abroad article is 


reprinted by permission from The Quill. 


by Walter T. Ridder 


the frantic footsteps of some technician who has 
forgotten to plug in some line and who elbows his 
way through, across and over the reporters in his 
haste to rectify his error. 

A reporter attempts to ask a question. The 
interviewee gazes as best he can into the dark 
deep well of the room, unable to see the questioner 
because of the high-powered klieg lights which 
beat relentlessly upon him. A partially -heard voice 
wafts an only partially understandable question 
in the general direction of the rostrum. The inter- 
viewee attempts to answer, but more than likely, 
his reply is smothered by the cries of those who 
say they didn’t hear the question. All concerned 
try again. The questioner by brute force finally 
makes himself heard and an answer is given. 

A new group now makes itself felt. The parti- 
sans of the interviewee burst into applause, and 


Song 


( - Y at night, in sleep 
Do I roam free. 

A voice cries: Knock, 

Doors open to me. 


The region where no world 
Is weig “hted on my shoulder; 
Stride, sun pulls 

Lustier and bolder. 


Out upon frosty stars 
I climb with precision, 
Branching beyond 
The world’s decision. 


At frill of the universe 
On petticoat air, 
Carelessly galaxies 
Nest in my _ hair. 
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congratulate him and themselves upon the skilful 
manner in which he did or did not answer the 
question. Just how or why the partisans are even 
present in the room, no one exactly knows, but 
there they are, ready to lend their moral support, 
vocal approval, and not-so-whispered advice to 
the interviewee in the moment of his travail. 


rp\uree or four more reporters jump to their feet, 
Pe follow-up questions. The interviewee, un- 
able to see then’ through the stygian darkness im- 
posed upon him by the klieg lights, does not know 
whom to recognize. He hears in garbled form vari- 
ous phrases from each reporter. With presumably 
ten million people watching his television perform- 
ance, and uncounted millions presumably bending 
ears to the radio, the interviewee knows he can ill 
afford to ponder long the answer. He might be con- 
sidered evasive. He gives, therefore, any answer 


which seems to cover those parts of those questio: 
which he heard and hopes that the net effect wi!! 
not be too disastrous. His answer is applauded. 

The reporters, still trying to hold a press con- 
ference, are not having much easier going. The 
cameramen get bored with shooting only the inter- 
viewee, standing in his isolated splendor on the 
rostrum. They begin to shoot the reporters. Spe- 
cifically, they begin to shoot the reporters as they 
ask questions. The newsman rises to pose his query. 
Immediately, the movie cameras swing in his direc- 
tion, the boys working the small portable machines 
rush over to get a close- -up, and in the ensuing 
noise and turmoil, the reporter can’t hear the 
answer to his own question. He gets it later (per- 
haps) from a friend who was over on the other 
side of the room. 

The legitimate reporters having more or less 
given up the struggle, the conference now is taken 
over by the crack-pots, representing either obscure 
or non-existent publications. Seeing the chance to 
perform on a nation-wide television hook-up, these 
interlopers ride their hobby-horses to the amuse- 
ment, embarrassment, or just plain irritation of 
everyone else. 

When they are finished, the interviewee or a 
reporter terminates the conference, and another 
press meeting is history. 


v7 


| ie WHAT it has accomplished is anybody’s 
guess. The reporters have never had an oppor- 
tunity to throw anything more than hasty questions. 
The interviewee has had no opportunity to give 
thoughtful and considered answers. Off-the-record 
or discoursive elucidations have been impossible. 
Any fully rounded series of questions have been 
equally impossible. The conference has been on 
such a catch-as-catch-can basis that little of a 
constructive nature can result.. 

For how long will reporters put up with this? 
Not much longer. The current big-name press con- 
ferences are sheer waste of time, effort, and nerv- 
ous energy. They have become part of the enter- 
tainment business and no longer serve the pur- 
poses for which they were originally designed. 

Above all, though, it is imperative that if press 
conferences are to have any value, they must be 
held separately from sessions with radio and tele- 
vision. This puts, I realize, an added strain upon 
the public figure who must then do twice what he 
now attempts to do but once. That radio and TV 
will object is also recognized. 

Yet it is clear that under current procedures, 
the press conference will wither from lack »f 
reporters. A few show-offs and an extrovert or 
two might attend, but if the great body of repor- 
ters shares the feelings of this writer, they will «(ll 
stay at home. It just isn’t worth the effort. # 
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London, 


F HE year 1953 opens with a shift of emphasis 
in the cold war from West to East. Consider- 
ing that in Asia the cold war is in fact 
hot war—or a series of hot wars—the realization 
iis supreme importance may seem somewhat 
re as indeed it is. In Washington, London 

1 Paris it is easy to see Europe as a whole and 
measure the weight of the threat. But Asia is 

a ge and distant, and there has been a marked 

idency to think not in terms of an Asiatic Com- 
nunist front, no less real and perhaps more dan- 
erous than the European Communist front, but 

1 terms of isolated danger spots: Korea, Indo- 

lina, Malaya. 

e [he formal recognition by the NATO powers, 

: nferring in Paris, of the significance of France’s 

in Indo-China as part of the common struggle 

iv be seen to mark the end of this sort of thinking. 

i The Kremlin itself is, and always has_ been, 

eply concerned with the conquest of Asia by 

mmunism. Paris will fall on the banks of the 
ingtse, said Lenin, in effect. What has not been 
ir, and still is not clear, is whether Stalin 
zards Asia as a supreme prize in itself, or whether 
sees it primarily as a weapon in his persistent 

-mpts to disrupt and disintegrate the anti-Com- 

nist coalition in the West, which remain in the 

efront of his program. 


hy 
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ot 
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Were evidence we have inclines us to the second 
view. No man in his senses, not even Stalin, 
1 hope to be master of Asia. And it seems likely 

it the Kremlin’s exploitation of Asiatic liberation 
vements is directed above all at weakening the 
estern alliance by depriving it of raw mi terials, 
verting its military strength and exploiting pos- 
‘le causes of difference between the United States 
id ‘the other countries of the free world. The 





DW ARD CRANKSHAW, the author of “Russia 
i the Russians” and “Russia by Daylight’, is the 
ndon Observer's expert on Soviet affairs. 


by Edward Crankshaw 


continuation of the Korean war falls into the same 
category, as far as Russia is concerned. 

€ ertainly the over-riding interest of Soviet policy 
in the months to come will be to exploit every 
possible real or imaginary difference between the 
United States and her allies. This policy, for a long 
time faithfully pursued, was made a first priority 
at the 19th Party Congress in Moscow in October. 
Stalin, in his preparatory essay in the review Bol- 
shevik, which set the tone for the Congress, went 
so far as to suggest that war among the Western 
allies, driven to desperation by the loss of markets 
in East Europe, the Soviet Union, and the Far 
East, was more likely than war between the West- 
ern Allies and the Soviet Union. What we do not 
know is whether Stalin is basing his foreign policy 
on this assumption, or something like it, or whether 
the whole argument was concocted for domestic 
rezsons, to reassure the people of the Soviet Union 
and give them fresh confidence. 

Probably it vias a mixture of both. That Stalin’s 
attitude towards the outside world is very largely 
conditioned by the exigencies of domestic policy 





—tLong in The Minneapolis Tribune 


NOBODY HERE BUT US CHINESE 





—International 


SOVIET ‘‘DIPLOMACY”’: Talk of peace, with a show of force. Over this Red Square parade fly Soviet-copy B-29 bombers. 


The Kremlin Faces East 


is as true today as it always has been. The Con- 
gress speeches made it clear that tremendous efforts 
are to be made in Russia and the satellites to build 
up their strength and war potential while avoiding 
provocative actions in the outside world. Instruc- 
tions to Communist parties all over the world, 
which have translated themselves into the attempts 
to revive the “popular front” idea in Western 
Europe, the passiveness of the Communist Party 
in Finland, and the damping down of terrorism in 
Malaya have, during the past six months, testified 
to the reality of this policy. 

The strain of the cold war has been felt inside 
Russia no less heavily than outside, a point we too 
often forget. And it seems likely that Stalin has 
been compelled to recognize that he has achieved 
as much in Europe as he can possibly achieve 
without precipitating a general war. For the time 
being, therefore, he is content to rest his hopes on 
an insidious undermining of the foundations of the 
free world in the West. 


SIA PRESENTS a different picture. There the 

Kremlin finds far more scope for aggressive 
action by proxy. On the face of it, so long as 
America is not pushed to desperate courses, there 
is no reason why the Kremlin should not work for 
the continuation of the war in Korea as weil as in 
Indo-China. But the kev to Korea must now lie 
in Peking rather than in Moscow. China is bearing 
the brunt of the Korean war, and, in the end, it 
must be for China to decide whether the game 
is worth the candle. 

Both Russia and China here are faced with a 
dilemma. The fear of a strong and united China 
on the long and hardly defensible Russian frontier 
has been an occupational nightmare of Russian 
foreign ministers for the best part of a century. 
With all the will in the world the Kremlin cannot 
hope to dominate a resurgent China for ever; and 
while China is useful to Russia today by virtue of 
the fearful damage she is doing to the Western 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING LOBLAW GROCETERIAS' MODERN SUPERMARKET IN A NORTHERN SUBURB OF TORONTO. 


—McCullagh Studio 
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RETAIL TRADE 


The Rush Into Self-Service 
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by H. Stewart Treviranus 





attempt the wholesale conversion of all existing 


outlets. Conversion would not only call for inte: 


cnanges, it aiso Tor changes in the ve tructure 


the building. It is interesting to note that where 


is food markets have added lines other than { d 


) el waved Wa Variely ch In stores do not 
contemplate encroaching on the field o 1) i 
consider the food market’s competition in their own 
ines more itating than harmtul. One reason is 
that “brand” selling is not possible in respect to 
variety goods. The latter are purchased direct from 


the manufacturer, who in most cases o] 


elatively small firm which does not have a national 


advertising campaign Since price rather than 


quality is their main selling point, 


firms sel- 


thesp 
LHICSE 


dom show their own name on an article 


In 


ed to 


possible 


. STOMER Selection is not entire, 
A man ta es an xplanation 3s gull 


orm tom % the use to which a certain 
it Consequentl\ no Saving is to 

ve 1rough staff reductions 
of self-service would. more than 


added emphasis on the appearance 





n within the trade it is considered 





variety chain store has 


t that the 


lot icceeded in being as inviting a place to 
yy as H could be, holding comparatively little 
| for the public 








The ( itt to the industry in favor of 

sc pr harks back to human nature 

It ¢ om St Invariably ends buving 
n he had bargained for Variety chain 

S S whole certainly not rushing into 
S mn word oO ‘ ! “We 





are stepping into it rather gingerly.” 

To trace the birth of self-service is at best a difl 
cult task. Drug stores for example have always 
utilized a well-loaded counter to display thei 
numerous wares leaving but a tiny gap next to the 
Where the customer 
But who is to deny that the custome 
was not subjected to self-service when he picke 
out an article and took it to Selt 

rvice should therefore be treated entirely as pat 
he gradual change in the pattern of retailing 
volution can be traced through three defi 
nit \t the turn of the century, departmen 
nerged as a growing force, such a force 
in fact that both the public and the merchant 
them. This was tollowed by th 
depression out of which grew the chain store 


cash register, concludes 


transaction 


the cashier? 


ol 


SLOT’ 


roundly abused 
\gain attempted legal discrimination was rampant 
While prices became very competitive, a “dog ea 
dog” attitude was prevalent on the part of mei 
chants. The third stage saw the advent of the supe 
market and with it self-service as an_ institutio 
with turnstiles, baskets and pre 
packaged merchandise. The gross profit was r 


complete steel 
duced to approximately one-sixth on the wholesa 
This watched with 


terest by the independent merchant. 


level. evolution was great i 


foday competition is such that the net profit 1 


food stores varies from 1! to 3 pi 


espect to 
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| EXPERIENCE PINAY 





| WILL BE HARD for the outside world to 
understand why the French have thrown out 
M. Pinay. He was the only French premier 
ve de Gaulle to receive spontaneous appiause in 
cinemas. He seemed the personification of the 
d millions of French of the provinces. He ha!ted 
inflation which has had*France by the neck 
a dozen years, he brought prices down, and 
ended the franc. 
He won from NATO recognition that the French 
it in Indo-China was a part of the general 
ensive effort of the West. He had taken a firm 
d in Tunisia and Morocco, serving virtual 
mata on the loca! rulers. And he had on one 
ision handed back to the U.S. Embassv an 
\merican aide-memoire showing how France could 
ke a greater defence effort, as an impermissible 
erterence in French domestic affairs. 


But of course it is not right to say that “the 
‘nch” threw out M. Pinay. He is merely the 


st. victim of an unstable and_ irresponsible 
tical system which is the best the French people 
been able to put together after writing and 
up some 20 constitutions since the Revolu- 
Francois Mauriac, the celebrated writer and 
c, savs doletully in Le Figaro: “We must con- 
de that the French people are able to secrete 
a certain species of parliamentarianism, anc 
their bad political habits are closely linked 
their character.” 


He adds ominously: “The saving that character 





tiny applies to peoples as well as individuals 


It is no use rep 


oaching man for being what 
ind what he has always been. 1 ! IS 
mn for indignation against anyone, neither 
the businessman whose profit is his a 
igainst the deputies who have their own bus 
the most important in the world: their re 
nor against the blind laws governing the 


ind flow of buyers in the market.” 


\Vlauriac sees “a formidable wall of priv 








t 99 ‘ » ll » 
CSTS confronting anyone who, /ike 
1 ] +} " ‘YT *y t ' t 
to stabilize the currency, and ¢ kpects that 1e 
| 
4 } } 1 ’ . t 
of Frenchmen who urge and need monetary 


will bring about a rise in prices by panicky 
In an attempt to hedge against st such 
From all this he concludes gloomily abou 


overnment of France that “institutions do not 


ve because men do not change.” 


DINAY WENT DOWN trying to change some « 
France’s bad habits and challenge some of the 
h interests which have hardened into a political 


m which cannot effectively rule the country 


in economic system which cannot properly 


ort the nation under modern conditions. Alt 
vone as ‘ one could on a combination 

\ i. ) { I « t nT n 4 I no aged 

n a Stat Wil i 
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to be ic tic I proposed in Als new 
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Vhat Pinay envisaged in the new budget which 
\ssembly rejected two davs betore Christmas 
long-needed fiscal reform intended to make 
Yeasants pay more taxes and to make tax 
ing in business transactions, especially the 
mon fraud of sales without invoices, much 
e difficult. It should be explained that in France 
half of all taxation is collected from the broad 
suming public through taxes on goods as they 
produced and passed up through jobber and 


vlesaler to the retail store. 





French Couldn't Stand Good 





Government 


by Willson Woodside ae P a 





the 5 
balked at 1 5b 
n ft \f ( 
Px dul 
Essentially the same form of taxation as that cut into 
which supports the Soviet budget (thoug! ’ more generous { ( 
France bread milk anc cereals a np ‘ Is ours I n 
the most anti-social of a as if bears rm reat 
heavily on the poor than on the rich. In our coun oO 
try, in Britain and in the U.S., the main burden buildis 
of taxation has long been laid on the more well- the co 
to-do, through the graduated income tax. But in It 
France they don’t seem to believe that peop \ f ‘ dg ss { 
pay this up honestly or that it can be collected ) i 
from them. So thev prefer what seems the easier I 
expedient of a turnover tax on good man’s list fore 
Frenc 
p* AY WAS DETERMINED at least to collect th 
tax, and by making businessmen and peasant a aaa 
pay their share, ease the burden on workers and sia c : : 
white-collar people. He proposed a sin tux oO 3 
20 per cent on sales, with its provisions ingeniously peer 
worked out to prevent the frauds which circumvent i ; : 
the present tax of 15 per cent on production and [* trving to get au from this 
1.1 per cent on each transaction thereafte: \nd which c id vhere, | 
he proposed to collect this business tax also from x some of | Cc 
agricultural cooperatives and sales organizations 
which previously had been exempt. Goin ifte whic s b z \ 
another privileged group he wanted to clamp a would 
tax on peasant-distillers who at present dist ic which stile tliat Frenc s 
alcohol aXx-iree. p prices Aft \ is mig 
And mind you, this budget was proposed b S 
man who ts himself a manutacture OW and oO ’ Xericd oO Cars 
managing tannery in a small town-——when « dalous housi situat vhic 
Communist deputy abused him, during the P is Mm houses ) yulit I 
trial, as a factorv-owner, Pinay thrust bac t nim German 
“We cach have our business; mine ts leather, yours en P 
IS rope” is also the leader of t ! 
group of pendents and peasants. a I C C 
than that, was the der o t-wing go Vi. I cos \ rac S Im 
ment! ted 1 \ t [ SUIPTIS 
It is to be doubted whether he could. have has been thrown out. but that he lasted s 


INTENSE CONCERN in fall of Pinay shown by reporters reflects wide popular support prem 
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The Kremlin 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


world, the men in the Kremlin can 
hardly face with equanimity the pros- 
pect of a modernized, industrialized 
new pow er, a colossus of a pow er, SO 
close to Vladivostok. 

It is probably not too much to say 
that Stalin regards the Korean war as 
valuable to him not only because of 
its effect on the United States but also 
because it acts as a brake on China’s 
progress. 

The Chinese must also realize this. 
Mao Tse-tung now finds Russian help 
invaluable. and this state of affairs 
may last for many years. But Sino- 
Russian unity and total identification 
of interests cannot last for ever. In 
the natural course of events we should 
expect to find Moscow more 
looking to Japan as a counter-poise 
to Chinese pretensions. 

This is looking ahead a good deal 
farther than 1953. For the time being 
Moscow is going to great lengths to 
keep China sweet. She has been able 
to retain Port Arthur (in Manchuria), 
a state of affairs which the Chinese 
can hardly regard as permanent, be- 
cause of China’s Korean preoccupa- 
tions. But Mao Tse-tung is clearly 
making his own demands. And an 
example of the importance the Krem- 
lin attaches to the satisfaction of these 
demands can be found in the way the 
overburdened railway network of the 
Soviet Union is being employed to 
get goods to China quickly at the cost 
dislocation of domestic 


once 


of severe 
traffic. 


: 4 WORD, in the West Stalin seems 
to be settling down to a species of 
cold peace, with Germany and Aus- 
tria as the only real question marks, 


while in Asia he is concerned with 
keeping the various pots simmering 
until the general pattern becomes 
clearer, or until China gets tired of 
that game. It is a policy of wait and 
see—while Russia immense 
efforts are made to strengthen the 
home front. 

Meanwhile, there are signs in every 
Western land that we are forgetting 
what the cold war is about simply 
because for some time there has been 
a lull in it. But the spirit behind the 
cold war continues, even if the cold 
war itself, at any rate as far as Europe 
is concerned, is taking on increasing- 
ly the aspect of a cold peace. 

Thus one Western statesman after 
another has during this past year de- 
clared, directly or indirectly, that the 
danger of war in the West is remote. 
And everywhere there is a grateful 
easing off in the defence effort, so 
that poor General Ridgway in Paris 
is driven to agonized protest. It is an 
absurd state of affairs. It seems that 
the Western democracies are incapa- 
ble of reason; in order to arm them- 
selves at all they had to work them- 
selves into a state of unedifying panic; 
and the moment they come through 
the panic they move into an equally 
fatuous mood of over-confidence. 


inside 


As one who consistently since the 
cold war started has publicly main- 
tained, even through the worst days of 
the panic, that there is no need to fear 
total war with Russia provided we 


—Karsh 


DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER, who on January 20 is to be inaugurated as 
President of the United States. Still a lieutenant-colonel early in the war, a 
meteoric rise carried him to five-star generalship and Supreme Command of 
the Allied Armies in Europe within three years. The reputation which he made 
then as a diplomatic general was further enhanced by his leadership of NATO 
forces in 1951-52. He goes to the White House with a wide knowledge of 
world affairs. One of his first concerns is Stalin's famous ‘‘peace’’ gesture. 


keep cool heads, develop an unmis- 
takeable sense of unity and resolution, 
and make ourselves strong, I can hard- 
ly be called an alarmist for saying 
now that if we slacken off and fail 
to make ourselves strong we increase 


—Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


SLIGHTLY SKEPTICAL 


the risk of war immeasurably. 

By being strong I do not mean 
rushing about with war-cries and 
starting witch-hunts which cost noth- 
ing—except in deterioration of mor- 
ale. I mean weighing the cost of 
security and sticking to the estimate, 
undiverted by the Kremlin’s chang- 
ing tactics. Our strength should not 
depend on what Stalin makes us think 
he is going to do, or not do, but on 
our own calculation, made in cold 
blood, as to what is necessary to in- 
sure us against possible contingencies. 


NSURANCE, indeed, is the key word. 

Nobody thinks he is going to be 
run over in the street tomorrow; but it 
can happen. And every man in hi 
senses insures himself against su 
risks, and, having done so, fits t! 
premium into his annual budget, ev: 
if it means cutting down (as it near! 
always must mean) on other expen- 
ditures. That should be our attitude. 
It may be called the actuarial attituce, 
as distinct from the emotional atti 
tude; and it costs a great deal less 
the long run. Stalin certainly has th 
attitude. 

The crux is that the fundamental 
factor behind this present lull in the 
cold war is our own new strength and 
preparedness. # 
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PORTS OF CALL 


Home of the Morning C 


by James F. Roche 


throughout the world sit down 

to a morning cup of coffee, 
\ing it as a matter of course, yet 
(le realizing how far this coffee has 
velled to reach the breakfast table. 
Much of the coffee used today 
mes from the fertile plains of 
izil and passes through the famed 
itfee port of the world, Santos, 200 


1 VERY DAY millions of people 
4 


niles south of Rio de Janeiro on. 


srazil’s coast. 

Santos has become one of the lead- 
ig ports of Brazil since almost 80 
per cent of the country’s exports is in 
the form of this “green gold.” Inland 
rom Santos, a perfect combination 

climate, fertile soil, and rainfall 
provides ideal conditions for cultiva- 
tion of the coffee bean, and the 
Brazilians have made excellent use of 
these gifts of nature. In a good 
year, more than $300 million worth 
of coffee passes through the miles of 
warehouses and docks of Santos, and 
ships fill their holds each fortnight 
with hundreds and hundreds of bags 
of the green bean. 


| INERS call at Santos regularly on 
4 their 38-day, year-round voyages 
o South America’s East Coast, as 
iundreds of passengers make the trip 
trom New York also to Trinidad; Rio 
le Janeiro; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
ind Buenos Aires, Argentina. During 
nuch of the year, additional calls 

e made at Barbados in the West 
Indies, and Bahia, on Brazil's north 
coast, 

Santos, or the Pcrt of all Saints, 
‘as SO named because it was discover- 
d on All Saints Day in 1532; some 

the first Portuguese settlers landed 

ir Santos and the atmosphere of 


4 


THE TECHNIQUE OF COFFEE TASTING REQUIRES EXPERTS 


the city still reflects the Portuguese 
influence. Many of its old churches, 
houses and commercial buildings look 
as if they had been transplanted intact 
from an old seaport in far-off Por- 
tugal. 

Although primarily a commercial 
and port city, Santos enjoys local 
fame as a- resort. Its excellent 
hotels and restaurants, and its miles of 
white beaches draw __ increasingly 
large numbers of visitors every year. 
One of Latin America’s finest beaches 
is located at Guaruja, across the river 
from Santos and easily reached by 
ferry. This beach is reminiscent of 
famed Copacabana Beach in Rio, and 
boasts a magnificent large beach- 
front hotel and outdoor swimming 


pool. 


—Photos courtesy Moore-McCormack Lines 


BAGS BY THE HUNDRED POUR ABOARD SHIPS AT SANTOS 


Many passengers from ships make 
the lovely drive to the summit of 
Monte Santa Terezinha, the highest 
peak overlooking Santos; the view 
from this spot is excellent and par- 
ticularly spectacular at night, when 
the lights of the city and the ships 
in the harbor spread out below like 
a myriad of glittering diamonds. On 
the summit is a lovely old chapel, 
dedicated to the patronesses of sea- 
farers, a reminder that Santos is first, 
and last. a city that depends on world 
trade not only for its prosperity but 
for its very existence. 


| wade R interesting sight in Santos 
£ is the Coffee Exchange, where 
wooden stalls, in which samples ot 
the coffee beans are exhibited, are 
set up around the marble-floored 
amphitheater. Of the many _pro- 
cesses peculiar to the coffee trade, 
one of the most interesting to watch 
is the work of the coffee tasters. They 
sit at large circular tables on which 
have been placed numerous cups ot 
coffee, each containing exactly the 
same amount, but each brewed from a 
different grade of coffee bean. The 
tasters revolve the tables and sample 
as many as twenty cups of coffee in 
two minutes. They can tell instantly 
whether or not the coffee measures 
up to the correct standards, and there 
is practically no disagreement of the 
coffee’s quality among the tasters. 

To visit Santos is an experience 
not soon forgotten. A city of con- 
trasts; the bustling harbor, the quiet, 
inviting beaches with their lazy surt: 
the glistening new public buildings, 
the churches and houses reminiscent 
of ancient Portugal; the rapid pace 
of the waterfront, the sleepy atmos- 
phere of the town, and above all, the 
incredibly large coffee trade that 
makes Santos a word synonymous 


with coffee. # 
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EUROPE 


vacation begins the 
moment you come aboard your 
Canadian Pacific White Empress 
ship at Saint John, N.B. Ahead 
are seven leisurely, luxurious 
days . . . a fitting entree to 
Britain and the Continent. White 
Empress staffs have a way of 
making your voyage memorable 
... with superb service, world- 
famous meals and snacks. The 
White Empress ships are noted 
for their spacious, panelled 
public lounges, movies, enter- 
tainment, and airy, comfortable 
staterooms. Please book early. 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


Jan. 3, Feb. 25, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, 
Mar. 25 Mar. 11, Apr. 8 


First Class $222 up + Tourist $152 up 


EMPRESS OF CANADA 


SPECIAL 
PRE-CORONATION & EASTER SAILING 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
From: NEW YORK Mar. 27th. 


First Class $246 up + Tourist $156 up 


Assistance with passports and full information 
from any Canadian Pacific office or your own 
travel agent. 


RELAX MORE—TRAVEL BY SHIP 
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by Lister Sinclair 
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other contemporary 
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Letter to a Young Composer 





With care 
than once. It is not widely known that 
the famous Kleinburg school of sym- 
phonic writing consisted entirely of 
one man who wrote unde! number 
of pseudonyms which he kept killing 
off. In this way, he soon turned him- 
self into a large group of dead com- 
p 1 with a verv similar sty 


Osers, al 


and himselt still alive to enjoy It. 


When he 


no way Tor 


realized. however. there was 
him to collect rovalties, he 
sickened of the thing, and tn a series 
of brilliant articles demolished the 
idea that the composers of the Klein- 
burg school had anything in common 


except lack of originality, and thus 


put a stop to the whole sorry Ousiness. 
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Yaved contemporary Canadian music 
as good dS any 


music: but a lot 


ot people thought this must have been 


t 
These people 


a man can even die more 


are direct descendants from the people 
Mozart knew nothing 
and that Schubert did 
not know how to write melodies. 


who said that 


about harmony. 


Think what fools we are going to 


sound, Mr. Piphammer, a hundred 
vears from now when Toronto’s musi- 
cal reputation will be founded on hav- 
ing starved vou to death. The laugh 
will certainly be on us then 


So do not be downhearted. You can 


go as far as you like, providing you 
go there feet first. As far as mere 
voridly s 1CCeSs Foes: aias, M Shake- 
speare calendar as usual sums it up 
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4 good many of these talented 


ilo with Toronto members 

tne cast. are t iking advanced train 
ung at the Roval ¢ 

ind most of them are find 
profess1ona In ¢ 
are not necess 

What is almost equally important 


) ‘rs Who have been in all 


four festivals is that they have had 


the opportunity to sing Il different 
Neras in their own country This vear 
lw company will repeat Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly”, and pres 

Mi ts rce “Cost Fan Tutte 
ind the dramatic contemporary work 
by Gian-Carlo Menott WhO aiso 


wrote “The Medium” and “The Tele 
phone’, “The Consul.” Other operas, 


} iddit to “Butterfiv’’. which 


Fiute” and Ihe Bartered Bride 
The first festival was 
Roval 


incidentally a huge success artistically 


More important was the nice little 


entirely a 


Conservatory operation and 









—Paul Rockett 


MADAME BUTTERFLY in Festival is Irene Salemka, Weyburn, Sask. 


balance in black ink in the budget 


book—not big, but black! Obviously 


there was a ready-made audience in 


Toronto for opera but the people at 
the Conservatory were nearly ex 


hausted from taking on not only the 


stupendous task of producing three 
operas but the financing, ticket-selli 
advertising and other strenuous det: 
work. Consequently, in Novembc 
1950, the Opera Festival Association 
was formed from a group of citizens 
willing to take on the business adm 
stration of the operation. 
Ihe Women’s Committee 
Association, which until this” ye 


issisted in concerts at the Conserv 


of the 


tory too, assumes as its biggest job t 
responsibility for tickets, which, with 
the Roval Alexandra holding more 


than 1.500 people and there being 


PSO} 
yerformances, means nearly 20,0 
‘. 
While the Association and the co! 
ttee work on the business details thie 
sical dil r Nicholas Go 
tn intistte director, H 


d Dr. Ett 
Mi lent, Conservatory — princip 
can get on with the musical end 





tnings. 

This vear “Madame Butterfly” wll 
be directed by Maestro Ernesto B 
bini, an assistant director of tre 
Arf 


Metropolitan who has joined the 





C onservato faculty. Mr. Go. 
vill conduct the Mozart wo'k 
id ihe Consul’, which of the three 


ems to De Creating the most intere 
Performing a contemporary ope 


nite forward step, the mus 


Association fecl 

Their dresm 
opera, and 
audience coast-to-coast which wot 


it possible for the opera to 


Festival 
But it is not the end. 


is a tull season of 


make 


on tour, with, if the ultimate in drea 
ing could be realized, an opera w 
ten by a Canadian, sung by Canadians 
within reach of ull 
Canadians. # 
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Out of the Wolf's Mouth 


»y Eric Nicol 


OMEN’S magazines often run 
articles of advice to their 
readers on the subject, How 
[ell the Wolf from the Gent. As 
ile these articles are written by nice 
ladies who at best are recalling 
f tactics of 30 years ago. Why 
esn’t somebody ask a_ modern, 
amlined wolf to spill the beans? 
ere I dart into the wings and re- 
ear immediately wearing a wolf 
d and carrying a mess of beans.) 
i have been a wolf in good standing, 
springing, for several years. That 
I have succeeded in combining 
ninine companionship with that 
isive action needed to avoid the 
pact of the Life Force, the blow 
it has knocked so many fine fel- 
ws bang into matrimony. 
It would be to my interest, wolf- 
se, to let ride the sort of advice the 
ls are getting from the magazines. 
can’t do us anything but good. As 
mn as a girl stops using her own 
ts, or lacking wits her hatpin, and 
irts going by the book, she is as 
sod as in the pot. The wolf can read, 
Avidly. The girl is building her 
use of straw, and in two huffs and 
puff the up-to-date wolf will have 


ie straw blown in a heap and the 


| struggling on it. 
For example, the article I have be- 
e me advises: “Notice the kind of 


ng he likes to talk about, what he 
loes in his spare time, and whether 


has a tendency to try to steer a 
into a secluded corner where he 


in test her out as a petting partner. 


iese are all little signs that point 
ward the type of character he is.” 
The spirit of fair play constrains 
to point out that this is pure goof- 
ce. No wolf worth his assault would 
er be so crude as to try to steer a 
into a secluded corner. Or if he 
| it would be only to show her his 
otos of his old dog Shep. 
My own technique, after singling 
a nice plump little quail and 
lirming through the bracken of in- 
ductions, is to be very attentive in 
lic, and once we're alone lapse 
» a brown study. You have noth- 
to fear, girls, from the lad who 
pulsively tries to get fresh the mo- 
ent you’re alone. A little skilled 


.. let ‘em laugh . . . take their peanuts .. . 
it's only a matter of time... 


parrying and you'll have him eating 
out of your hand, if that’s your idea 
of fun. But beware of the man who 
respects you, who talks about the up- 
lift of spending his spare time spoon- 
ing out gruel at the Salvation Army 
mission, and who doesn’t attempt to 
kiss you goodnight but merely shakes 
hands with that strong, silent look 
that suggests that the irresistible force 
of passion has met the immovable 
object of gentlemanliness. That boy's 
up to no good. I know—he’s me. — 

It has been my experience as a 
predator that nothing drives a girl 
wild faster than too much respect. 
Every woman likes to think of herself 
as seductive enough to overwhelm the 
good intentions of any man. If her 
escort goes on respecting her for date 
after date (and no seasoned wolf ex- 
pects a quick kill), she will resort to 
extremes to convince herself that she 
isn’t slipping. Ah, the dears, how 
often have I heard them urge me to 
have another drink! And as I’ve 
watched them raise their glass to 
mine, what satanic laughter lay be- 
hind my innocent blue eyes! 

“It is very simple to tell whether 
a man is a gentleman or a wolf,” 
burbles on this article. “The kind of 
man a girl should fall in love with is 
considerate, unselfishly eager to 
please her, protective and generous.” 

The description fits me, ravisher of 
the fold, long-toothed Larry, to a 
“t’. I am consideration itself, always 
punctual, always ready with the ciga- 
rette lighter, or a tasteful bouquet for 
the mother of the victim. I am un- 
selfishly eager to please the young 
lady, letting her drive my car until 
it (Goodness!) runs out of gas. I am 
protective, offering to unlock her door 
and take a look around the apartment 
to make sure there are no. burglars 
about. And nobody can say I’m not 
generous, with my time at least. 

But am I the kind of man a girl 
should fall in love with? Well, yes. 
Every man is a wolf until some woman 
has made him look sheepish. That’s 
all the advice you need to remember, 
girls: the only difference between a 
gentleman and a wolf is that one is 
in captivity, the other ‘waiting his 
turn at the trap. 
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—Norris in The Vancouver Sun 
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When does a 
“simple cold” become serious? 


Whenever fever — even a degree or 
so above normal — accompanies a so- 
called ‘“‘simple cold,’ it is serious 
enough to be called to the attention of 
your doctor. 


Many of us are inclined to regard a cold 
all too lightly —even when it brings on “a 
touch of fever.’” We may say: “It will be 
gone tomorrow,” and, relying on our fa- 
vourite home remedy, attempt to continue 
our usual activities. 


Doctors take a more serious view of 
colds. They believe that any cold should be 
properly treated—and preferably as soon 
as it develops. While many measures are 
used for the relief of colds, most physicians 
believe that the best treatment is simply 
this: 


Remain at home and rest as much 
as possible, preferably in bed; eat 
light, wholesome food; drink plenty of 
liquids; and be sure to check your 
temperature. 

The latter point is particularly important 
because a feverish cold often indicates the 
onset of more serious illnesses —sinusitis, 
ear infections, bronchitis, and certain com- 
municable diseases including the various 
forms of pneumonia. 

In fact, it has been estimated that colds 
are the starting point for nine out of ten 
cases of pneumonia. So, in addition to 
keeping check on your temperature, it Is 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


wise to watch out for chills, pain in the 
chest or side after coughing or deep breath- 
ing, and the appearance of rust-coloured 
sputum. Should any of these symptoms of 
pneumonia develop, call the doctor at once. 


Fortunately, medical science has made 
enormous strides against pneumonia. Just 
a few years ago, one out of every three 
pneumonia victims died. Today modern 
drugs are so effective that only one out of 
every 25 cases is lost. This record should 
not lull anyone into a false sense of security 
—for pneumonia can still strike and rap- 
idly become serious. Prompt treatment is 
just as vital as ever. 


Good health habits help prevent winter 
ailments such as pneumonia. So, during 
the cold months ahead, you may find these 
simple precautions helpful in conserving 
your resistance against colds, pneumonia, 
and other respiratory diseases: 


Avoid loss of sleep, excessive fa- 
tigue, and over-exposure to extreme 
cold and dampness. 


Eat a well-balanced daily diet. 


Stay away from people who cough 
or sneeze carelessly. 


See your doctor for a thorough phys- 
ical examination if you have frequent 
colds. 


RY 
spinato 
RED ISEASES 
Sb 
eh 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Canadian Head Office 
Ottawa 4, Canada 


Please mail me a free conv 
of your 13-T, 
“Respiratory Diseases.” 


booklet 
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City 
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Premier Flemming: The Man 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 1 
He motored more than 10,000 miles, 
got along on five hours’ sleep a night, 
turned up at every nominating con- 
vention in 17 constituencies, talked 
himself hoarse at crossroad stump 
meetings and spoke constantly by 
radio. And he thrived on it. “I even 
put on a little weight,” he laughed. 

Meanwhile. Premier McNair was 
limiting himself to half a dozen radio 
addresses and a couple of public 
speeches. Though they know he was 
not well, many Liberals felt he hadn't 
done enough in his own behalf. Some 
even came right out and said he de- 
served what happened to him. 

“IT knew that if he soon didn’t pick 
up his moccasins and get out of the 
wigwam wed take a_ licking and 
that’s exactly what happened.” said 
one Liberal worker ruefully. 

Least surprised by the stunning 
PC landslide was Flemming himself. 
In mid-August when even the most 
wildly optimistic of his colleagues 
were looking for a 20-seat reduction 
in the Liberal majority, Hugh John 
was flatly predicting a turn. 

One of Flemming’s aides recounts 


the story of the Premier-elect on the 
day his cabinet was sworn in. He was 
in the lobby of Fredericion’s Lord 
Beaverbrook Hotel when he ran into 
a man who had been a cabinet min- 
ister in the McNair government and 
was one of 16 Liberals re-elected. 

“Weren't you surprised by the re- 
sults?” he asked Flemming, a_ bit 
hopefully 

“Why, ves. I was.” answered the 
new Premier. “I thought we'd take all 


52 seats.’ 


arene GH he'd been exposed to pol- 
itics most of his life, Hugh John 


Flemming didn’t get a first-hand taste 
until he drove his father during his 
campaigns in the mid-20’s. 

J. K. Flemming, Hugh John’s ta- 
ther, started as a country school 
teacher, was a village merchant, a 
lumber operator, and Premier of 
New Brunswick. He held office from 
1911 to 1914. It was later while his 
father was seeking election to the 
House of Commons that Hugh John 
lent his assistance. (J. K., a colorful 
figure given to high-flown oratory 
and swallow-tail coats, was elected 


Joe drives around in a new car, 
And as he tells friend Milt, 


"lowe it all to a Savings Plan, 


At “the bank that sewico built * 
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but never went to Ottawa. He died 
soon after). 

Some people insist that Hugh John 
inherited many of his father’s most 
politically - advantageous characteris- 
tics, notably a remarkable memory 
for names and faces and an easy man- 
ner in meeting people. 

Premier Flemming first entered the 
lumber business, in which he_ has 
since made a_ considerable success, 
when his father sent him to the back- 
woods hamlet of Juniper, where the 
family operations were centred. “I 
thought at the time it was just for the 
winter,” said the Premier, “but I’ve 
been there ever since. . .” 

He still makes his home in tiny 
Juniper where nearly the entire popu- 
lation of 1,000 is dependent on his 
mills and logging projects. He is also 
substantially interested in woodwork- 
ing mills elsewhere in the province. 

Flemming has brought with him 
to the office of Premier the habit of 
early rising—ingrained during _ his 
years as a lumberman. He is regularly 
on hand a good half hour before the 
arrival of his personal staff—a male 
private secretary and two stenog- 
rapher-receptionists. 

The Premier has a staunch admir- 
er in his private secretary, Ken Car- 
son, who for I] years was secretary 
of the Provincial Conservative asso- 
ciation. Said he: “I think the Premier’s 
two principal attributes are an acute 
sense of humor and a wonderful sense 
of proportion,” adding with a touch 
of admiration, as he reached for his 
own busy phone. “He's a_ practised 


telephone man, too.” 


Bi 1 Carson thinks he still has some 
work to do in getting the Premier 
accustomed to keeping appointments. 
During the first two weeks after he 
took over the suite of offices formerly 
occupied by McNair, the Premier was 
constantly running behind schedule on 
his dates, sometimes up to an hour. 

On occasion when he'd get par- 
tially caught up, he’d appear in the 
reception room, inquire who was next, 
shake hands with the two or three 
others waiting, and disappear again 
into his office. 

Far from the buzz-saw type, Pre- 
mier Flemming is deliberate and quiet- 
spoken. He has already impressed his 
colleagues with his capacity — for 
work. He also holds the portfolio of 
public works which he took because 
of a yen to keep the letting of road 
and building contracts under a sharp 
eye. One of his most repeated charges 
during the campaign was that the 
Liberal administration was being run 
by contractors. 

To match his personality, he dresses 
quietly, sometimes almost clerically. 
His favorite garb of office is a navy 
blue suit, white shirt, royal blue tie, 
dark socks and black shoes. He has a 


ball, basketball, football and track 
Big and fast, he has been tabbed as 
definite big-league prospect by hi 
baseball coach, old-timer Danny Fa\ 
den, once with the Boston Red Sox. 

Right now, he doesn’t think hi 
sons have much interest in politic: 
“But then again there was a tim 
when I didn’t either,” reminisce 
Hugh John. “4 wanted to be a doc 
tor... 1 still think about it,” and h 
added with a twinkle, “but I haven 
any regrets.” 


Ke @MAN C were. 


for a man’s beer! 


If other beers seem too weak 
—brewed perhaps with 
feminine tastes in mind—try 
Labatt’s* India Pale Ale 
(“L.P.A.”’ tothosein the know). 
Hearty, zestful and satisfying, 
1.P.A. is a real man’s drink— 
full bodied and fully flavoured. 
Askfor:“Labatt’s].P.A.again, 
please!” John Labatt Limited. 


thick head of wavy brown hair, 


\. . : »y_ and he wears ligh 
ww: S threaded with grey, and he wears light 
Ys horn-rimmed glasses. 


“the lank that sewice built * Despite the heavy work schedule 


VW \ he follows, Premier Flemming re- 
Ae ics: ai a cosity. tan of his 
_ 7 : favorite diversions is talking about 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
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Revolutionary Aaw lamp 


—designed for study, reading, all "close" work — 


legsens tisk of eyestrain 


General Electric lamp research has developed a new kind of lamp bulb that 
gives more light with nearly perfect diffusion. It is the greatest step forward eps 
since the introduction of the inside frosted lamp in 1926. 


















Softer Shadows 


The new G-E White Lamp softens shadows 
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because the light is diffused all over the bulb 






instead of coming from the higher brightness 






spot of ordinary lamps. 





There is less glare where any part of the lamp 
is exposed. The White Lamp’s greater dif- 
fusion reduces reflected glare from glossy 
objects. Reading, sewing and other activities 


are made easier. 











GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


WEW WHITE LAMP 


Tus NEW KIND OF LAMP BULB spreads the light “White” Lamp has a clean-white beauty that i 

over the entire surface of the bulb. Its light is lasts for the life of the bulb. It’s particularly desir- » 

much softer and better diffused. Annoying able where any portion of the bulb is exposed — 

shadows are softened — reflections from glossy for instance, in table or floor lamps. This remark- 

surfaces are greatly reduced. able new lamp — in 60 watt, 100 watt and Tri- 7 

Both lighted and unlighted, this General Electric Lite —is available now wherever lamps are sold. 





LAMP DIVISION 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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Premier Flemming: Politician 


and there's another 


Welcome for you... 
CALVERT HOUSE 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 
abor legislation, bringing it up to 
modern, progressive standards.” He 
has promised that a fair-wage clause 
will be included in all Provincial 
Government contracts Already the 
labor department under Hon. Arthur 
E. Skaling of Saint John, a mason 
and veteran trade-union official, has 
helped solve one troublesome indus 


trial strike, and has issued two mini- 
mum-wage orders applying to  prac- 
tically all in the 
Province. 

Unquestionably, too, the Conserv- 
Administration will give New 
Brunswick’s French - speaking people 
a full say in Government policy, in 
return for the Acadian backing that 
helped turn the tide against McNair’s 


female workers 


ative 







Wonderful to be greeted at the start of a holiday... 


and twice wonderful to know there's 


another welcome waiting in the friendly greeting of 


Calvert House. Smooth, delightful, light-bodied, 


it’s a Canadian Whisky you'll thoroughly enjoy! 


—_ 


E 


CALVERT HOUSE 
Canadian hish °Y 


Calvert Distillers Limited, Amherstburg, Ontario 





forces. To many New Brunswickers, 
Flemming’s feat of cracking the solid 
north by taking Madawaska and Res- 
tigouche counties was roughly com- 
parable to Eisenhower's feat of crack- 
ing the solid south. 

[t’s already evident that Flemming 
plans to be strict about enforcement 
of highway regulations, and particu- 
larly stern in enforcing the laws con- 
cerning suspension of drivers’ licenses 
after they've been convicted for 
motor vehicle offences. It’s going to 
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be tougher for drivers to get ther 
back. 

One thing the Conservatives are ji 
bilant over is the fact that now the 


can disprove the oft-heard campaig ) 


rumor that “they'll take away you 
old-age pensions.” Conservatiy 
MLA’s recall angrily how much tim 
they had to spend, as candidates, r 
futing these «accusations at politic: 
gatherings. 


A 


new Legislature opens at Fredericto1 
probably earlier than usual in th 
spring. Of the 36 Conservatives, on| 
Flemming and elderly Dr. E. T. Ker 
nedy of Sussex were members of th 
last House, while two others wer 
formerly MLA’s. There will be mor 
parliamentary experience on the Lit 
eral side, where the leader will b 
Austin C. Taylor of Salisbury, ex 
minister of agriculture, one of five 
McNair cabinet members re-electec 
McNair himself, defeated in his ow 
York County, has retired from active 
politics. 

The Flemming cabinet is note 
worthy for its unusual youthfulness 
Most of the ten ministers are in thei 
30’s or early 40’s. Some were mere 
boys when the last Conservative ad 
ministration—Hon. L P. D. Tilley’s 
—was sworn in a couple of decades 
ago. The cabinet includes two wai 
heroes Hon. Norman Buchanan, 37, 
of St. Stephen, minister of lands and 
mines, was a triple winner of the Mili- 
tary Cross during World War II—in 
North Africa, Italy and Germany. He 
rose from lieutenant to  lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding the 12th Field 
Regiment, RCA. The “baby” of the 
cabinet, Hon. Roger Pichette, 31, o! 
Campbellton, minister of industry and 
development, won the DFC for his 
part in the bombing of the German 
battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenai 
in French ports. Among other war 
veteran MLA’s is-Buchanan’s running 
mate, Lorne Groom of St. Stephen, 
who lost both legs in the last con 
flict. The “daddy” of the cabinet, in 
cidentally, is Labor Minister Skaling 
who has reached the ripe old age o 
61. 


REMIER Flemming (53) has kep 

for himself the portfolio of publi 
works, a department which has bee 
a storm centre in past years becaus 
of the heavy spending involved i 
road contracts. The Conservatives ar 
pledged to adhere to the tender sys 
tem of awarding highway jobs. 

The Conservative side of the Hous 
includes two brothers—Hon. Dr: 
John F. McInerney, Fredericton, min 
ister of health and scoial services, an 
barrister George E. McInerney, Sair 
John. 





GREAT many new faces will be 
seen when the first session of tho 
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Congress 
y R. L. Hoadley 


NLY seven years ago U.S. ex- 
) ports passed the ten billion dol- 

mark for the first time. Yet in 
52 they approximated $16.2 billion 
shooting up to a new high record 
ir the second The 
yy may be different another year. 
ade observers who seldom miss in 
ier prognostications look for a 
ecline of 5 to 8 per cent in 1953 
They base this estimate on 


successive year. 


.ports. 
1e recent decline in European pro- 
iction levels and the pending cut in 
\farshall Aid. 
But while exports may taper off, 
nports seem bound to rise in 1953. 
ist year they declined $360 million 
rom. the record $10,961 million 
chalked up in 1951. Purchases from 
road may rise to $11,250 million in 
953, a new high by a much smaller 
kargin than international trade mind 
Americans would like. 
[he import outlook will-depend to 
‘reat extent on Congress and the 
ide policies pursued by the Eisen- 
ower administration. Should the 
Buy American Act, for example, be 
epealed, U.S. imports in 1953 might 
$250 million. 
Then there is the Reciprocal Trade 
\greements Act which comes up for 
1953. This law provides 
mechanism for the reciprocal re- 
President Truman 
ad great difficulty in getting this law 


enewed in 195] 


increased by 


enewal in 


When several restric- 


ons considered onerous by other 
iding nations were appended to it. 
High tariff men have ratsed the cry 
vat little leeway is left to cut tarifis 
taritt 


that 


advocates 


U.S. tarift 


nder the act Low 


omptly point out 


ities are still high, especially on 
xury goods and a long list of items 
which Canadians are interested 


ich as chemicals. fine papers, bever- 
es, laces, nickel and other metals 
fight 


ds fair to be the 


over the trade agreements 
} 


major struggle on 

en trade legislation to be taken 
1 the new congress 

- U.S. Department of Com- 
merce experts scanned the foreign 

kets and arrived at the following 

which the ire passing 

America, 


¢ } . t: 
de prospects should continue to be 


clusions 
ng to exporters. In Latin 
and Colom- 


Orable in’ Venezuela 


but mav be adversely affected in 


XIcO because of the tendency to 
rds increased protection for domes 
industries \ decline in the pro- 
sugar IS e 


Iction of xpected in Cuba 


re this commodity is the main 


) 
there have been increasing delays 
remittances trom Brazil to 
U.S. with the backlog of commer- 
nearly $300 million. This 
must be cleared before 
S lucrative market opens up again. 
gentina’s 


] 1! 
Goval 
il debt 


debtedness 


depressed trading 
on should improve if the wheat crop 
as large as anticipated. 
light export controls probably will 
ontinue in the sterling area through- 


pos!- 


Holds the Key 


out most of 1953. In Europe. market 
prospects are brightest in Belgium and 
Switzerland. Austria is making eco- 
nomic strides. But in Western Ger- 
many and The Netherlands the out- 
look is less certain. Marked increases 
in German dollar earnings are by no 
means assured. France and _ Italy 
have economic problems that hurt the 
U.S. market in those countries. Italv’s 
purchases of raw materials will de- 
pend upon her ability to secure raw 
materials from non-dollar sources. 
Japan offers the most attractive 
prospects of any Far East country. 
Much depends there upon the con- 
tinuation of large American military 
expenditures in Japan. In India and 
Indonesia U.S. traders are confronted 
with dollar difficulties and the com- 
petition ot British, Japanese and 
European suppliers. Throughout the 
Far East the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment finds a continuing shift toward 
the use of dollar exchange for capital 
goods at the expense of consumption 


goods. # 


Nickel — 
A Bright Future 


W ORLD PRODUCTION of nickel 
is still insufficient to meet cur- 
rent requirements. Nickel is one of 
the remaining half-dozen metals. still 
allocated by The International 
rials Conference. According to The 
producers are pressing 


with exploration for 


Mate- 


Economist, 
ahead eagerly 
new nickel deposits. 

The giant in this field is the Inter 
national Nickel Company of Canada, 
which produces 90 per cent of Can- 


ft ¢} 


ada’s, and over 80 per cent of the 
tree world’s, annual output. This 
company’s expansion program, en- 
tirely financed out of the’ company’s 
own resources, should provide Inter- 
national Nickel with an annual capac- 
itv of 13 million tons of ore and th 
fore Maintain its present annual out 
put of about 250 million tb. of refined 
nickel 

Canada’s second largest nickel pro 
ducer Falconbridge Nickel Mines 


also has an expansion program in 


hand, hoping to reach an annual out 
put of 35 million Ib. by 1954; while 
Sherritt Gordon Mines are developing 
nickel-coppe! deposits in’ Manitoba 
ind expect to complete a new refinery 
next vear with a capacity of 17 mil- 
ion Ib Outside Canada, a ES uid 
ed prot 


duce 30 


ct in Cuba ts expected to pro- 


million Ib. of nickel next 


Vvear. 


Despite this increase in produc 


tion, nickel preducers do not seem to 


iT im Smand 


real a serious drop in 


whenever rearmament production | S 


off. Stockpiling by governments may 


continue tor some little time. As 
strictions on the use of nickel! and 
nickel alloys are removed, the metal 
find a market 
traditional uses in the steel 


for hardening and rust resistance. # 


should ready for its 


INGUSITY 
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A Most Important Uient... 
\ few days ago a man who had not done business 
with us before, dropped in to discuss the formation of 
an investment program. Ile told us he had bought the 
odd security now and again on what he called “a hit 
or miss basis,” but had never given any really serious 
thought to the many phases that enter into the proper 
planning of an investment program. While the amount 
' 


involved could not be considered large, it was his money 
and it did mean a great deal to him. We knew this and 
tried to give him the assurance and the kind of assist- 
ance which we felt would help him reach the objective 
he had in mind. We gave his problem a good deal of 
thought and had several discussions with him. When 
the program was finally worked out he seemed pleased 
and told us that we had made him feel like a pretty 
important person. 


Well. he was an important person. Ile was important 
because his business was important ... important to 
him and therefore important to us. 


Our recognition that every client is important is a 
principle on which our business has grown since its 
establishment over 63 years ago. Many of our clients 
...or accounts, as we often call them... are large... 
and we are well equipped to look after them, but many 
are not so large and indeed, some, are of rather modest 
size. Many have continued to do business with us 
regularly over the years ... actually we have some 
three-generation accounts. 


Of course we also do business with many financial 
institutions and industrial companies. But no matter 
what the type... or size of the account, it is an Ames” 
principle that each receives the same careful. personal. 
confidential attention that we hope you yourself would 
want. When you discuss your investments with us we 
hope that you, too, will feel like a pretty important 


person... because to us vou are a most important client. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Investment Dealers—Established 1889 


TORONTO 
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WESTERN SAVINGS «LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD) OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 






Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta 






407 Avenie Building, Saskatoon, Sask 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta 






1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 
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Insurance: Odd Claims 


by Geoffrey L. Pratt 


| I SEEMS impossible to leave this 
subject of Household Inventories 
alone. Just shows to go you that a 
big fat mouth (with non-slipping den- 
tures) can be opened once too often. 

That just sets the stage for a really 
healthy puff in support of all these in- 
surance Companies who approach the 


wierdest claims under personal prop- 


erty floater 
and understanding. 

Let false teeth provide the example. 
It is a cinch that ownership of a set 
of artificial choppers is a highly per- 
sonal affair. It 
kitchen are ‘personal property’, Pop’s 
teeth certainly fit too. And, in the old- 
fashioned family of there 


policies with tolerance 


groceries in the 


seven, 


could be a couple of thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of gleaming dentures. 

Without fear of being seriously 
challenged, it can be said forthrightly 
that not a single family ever item- 
ized its store teeth! 

There was the charming Winnipeg 
matron whose lowers had been bother- 
ing for a week. She slipped the thing 
in her fur coat pocket and drove 
downtown to the D.D.S. Winnipeg— 
its a truthful rumor—has snow. 
After nudging the curb-piled mess 
while parking, the lady locked up, put 
the car keys safely away in her coat 





From Engineering Design to Installed Unit... 


DOMINION BUILDS THE MACHINES 
| 








‘ 


MONTREAL - 


TORONTO - 


In the power, mining, pulp and paper, and general 
manufacturing industries of Canada, the records of 
service of Dominion Machines bear witness to their 


unequalled quality, workmanship and performance. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON DOMINION 


For detailed information on Dominion Engineering’s 
complete facilities for the production of all types of 
industrial equipment, write to P.O. Box 220, Montreal, 
and ask for General Bulletin DE. 


OMINION ENGINEERING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 





pocket and mushed off to keep th 
dental appointment. Arrived there- 
teeth gone. Must have inadvertentl: 
dragged the plate out when putting 
car keys in her pocket. Sifting a lot o! 
dirty snow through cold fingers besid 
the car paid no dividends: no teett 
The insurance company got the tah 
eventually—$300. 

There wag the suburban Toronto 
resident who didn’t fare so well. I 
early spring—believe it or not— 
mangy squirrel decided on a bit ot! 
second-storey activity at dawn. The 
weather was mild. This predator en 
tered an open window, saw a glass ful 
of teeth on the sill, seized the upper 
most unit—a top plate—and, derisive 
ly overturning the tumbler, departed 
Whence it came. Thus shockingly 
awakened, the proprietor glimpsed 
his masticating equipment in full flight 
across the lawn. Those teeth vanished 
permanently. 

The insurance company had 
come-back for that one though 
simply this—“*No claim.” Insurance 
people may be philosophers but the, 
remain a literal-minded crowd. The 
PPF does not cover losses occasioned 
by vermin—that’s what a squirrel is 

A tip of the hat to insurance com 
panies—and Heaven help them! By 
the skin of the teeth, people with Per 
sonal Property Floaters seem to have 
their oral hardware more or less in 
sured without being churlishly re- 
quired to disclose the existence o! 
such equipment beforehand. # 





Wayne Orthodator 
=f automatically mixes 
Lgl Sex gas and air in any 
7“ desired proportions. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 115 
Wayne Forge & Machine 

Company Limited 

256 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 







Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


Certificate of Registry No. C 1392 has 
been issued authorizing the Victory I 
surance Company Limited of Londo! 
England, to transact in Canada the 
business of Inland Transportation I 
surance and Personal Property Insu) 
ance, in addition to Fire Insurance anc 
in addition thereto, Civil Commotio 
Insurance, Earthquake Insurance, Fal 
ing Aircraft Insurance, Hail Insuranc: 
Impact by Vehicles Insurance, Limite 
or inherent Explosion Insurance, Spril 
kler Leakage Insurance, Water Dan 
age Insurance and Windstorm Insu'- 
ance, limited to the insurance of th” 
same property as is insured under 
policy of Fire Insurance of the com- 
pany, for with it is already registered 
limited to the business of reinsurance 
only. V. R. Willemson has been appoint- 
ed Chief Agent. 
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Self-Service 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 

ided he literally “brightens” up his 
re. 

Mrs. Housewife definitely prefers 
) shop where she is at liberty to pick 
) and examine any article she wishes 
1d choose the brand desired without 
sing bothered by a clerk or irritated 
. having to await her turn. The per- 
‘ct store then is geared to that re- 
lirement. Beyond it management 

tempts to reduce prices as much as 
sssible. The greatest saving has been 
chiened not by a reduced staff but by 

‘tue of the fact that the sales volume 
er man is greater than under service- 

pe selling. 

Loblaw Groceterias pioneered the 
jea of self-service in Canada in 1919. 
{hey attribute one reason for their 
ontinued growth and success to 
Brands,” their policy being to offer 
or sale only nationally known and 
videly advertised brands, thereby 
velling the customer only goods with 
which he is already familiar, and 
therefore having readymade customer 
icceptance. 

Loblaws realized at an early date 
he importance of speed, and applied 
his factor successfully to their meth- 
od of merchandising. By means of 
self-service the “elapsed shopping 
time” was drastically reduced, and, as 
a result, sales volume increased con- 
siderably without either enlarging the 
store or adding to the staff. This com- 
pany recognized the influence of the 
automobile in the early twenties to the 
extent of coining the motto: “Make 
your motor car earn a salary.” Thus 
the growth of the automobile industry 
has been the greatest single factor in 
the development of super markets. 
With it the public demanded sufficient 
parking space and this in turn estab- 
lished the present day trend of “One- 
stop-shopping.” 

In the U.S., shopping centres, lavish- 

laid out and freely embodying the 
principle of self-service, represent 
vhat the future holds for the retail 
industry. In Canada, because of. its 
spread out population, this develop- 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 264 
ITICE is hereby given that a DIVI- 
END OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
share, plus an EXTRA FIVE 
ENTS per share, on the _ paid-up 
(pital Stock of this Bank has been 
lared for the quarter ending 31st 
‘nuary 1953 and that the same will 
payable at the Bank and its Branches 
and after MONDAY, the SECOND 
‘'v'of FEBRUARY 1953, to Share- 
iIders of record at the close of busi- 
Ss On 3lst December 1952. The Trans- 
Books will not be closed. 
By Order of the Board, 
J. McKINNON, 
General Manager. 
ronto, 12th December 1952. 





ment is expected to be both slower 
and on a smaller scale. By 1955 the 
U.S. expects to have more than 5,000 
retail outlets within planned regional 
shopping centres. 

A glance at the dividend picture of 
the largest grocery supermarket chain 
readily demonstrates the considerable 
growth that has taken place in the 
postwar period. These chains are al- 
most without exception operating on 
the self-service principle. In respect 
to profit margins, in fact, Canada is 
leading the U.S. on a comparable 
basis. 

Loblaw Groceterias is the largest 
supermarket in this country on sales 
volume. Concentration on_ larger, 
more efficient stores enabled Loblaws 
to expand its operating margins in the 
May 21, 1952 fiscal year, whereas the 
majority of grocery chains had lower 
margins. Net income = the combin- 
ed Class “A” and “B” shares was 
$3.84 as compared to piles in 1950- 
51. Loblaw’s directors have recently 
announced that both stocks are to be 
placed on a $1.50 basis in 1953. Net 
earnings of Dominion Stores equalled 
$1.43 a share, while dividends totalled 
50c, thus continuing the upward trend 
of the past years. This healthy state 
of affairs will probably attract U.S. 
capital in preference to the less pro- 
mising American grocery chain issues. 

Results of the rush into self-service 
have been manifold. One has been 
that manufacturers are developing 
their own brands on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. The imagination and skill 
of the industrial designer and the 
commercial artist has been tried to the 
full. After all, identical merchandise 
is now sharing the same shelf so that 
the label on a can. often determines 
the shopper’s final choice. 

The packaging industry as well has 
had to devise special machinery to 
handle stockings, for instance. A ma- 
chine has been designed which will 
pack and seal without air 50 pairs of 
nylon hosiery a minute, individually 
wrapped in transparent pliofilm bags. 
Furthermore in order to combat the 
light-fingered gentry packages contain- 
ing small but rather valuable articles 
must be of a minimum size. 

Clear plastic wrappings have done 
much to make the spread of self- 
service possible, for fragile goods can 
now be handled without being soiled. 
Often the mere sight of a red steak 
in a clear wrapper is considered to 
have sufficient “impulse appeal.” 

Montreal recently saw the opening 
of a “Self-service Garage” where a 
man with a mechanical bent can rent 
space, tools and technical advice and 
thus effect his own repairs. In the 
U.S. self-serve gasoline stations are 
not uncommon, supervised by a pretty 
girl in shorts, who presumably takes 
the place of the attractive wrapper in 
the super market. 

There is no doubt that self-service 
is here to stay with no saturation point 
in sight. It is, however, debatable 
whether it is correctly described as a 
“Rush.” Rush or not, the self-service 
trade is pleased with the current state 
of affairs; as one store manager put 
it: “I am never so happy as when I 
see Mrs. Housewife arriving at the 
cash register and having to return 
some goods, because she had bought 
more than she could afford!” # 
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btelted aboufr 


You can join the thousands of 
individuals who have found peace 
of mind through the many 
comprehensive plans of insurance 
offered by the Great 

American Group of Insurance 
Companies. These give you the 





N. J 
Opportunity of developing New York 
your personal and business 

interests — certain that you are Great American 


protected against all 


emergencies. New York 
Call our nearest agent or 
see your broker, he'll show 2 

: scan Je AMERICAN. ALLIANCE 
you how easy if isto be / + INSURANCE COMPANY 

; \ : 

protected economically! ; NEW YORK 
J. H. HARVEY, Manager, \ ay ROCHESTER 
Head Office for Canada, ‘ - UNberwriters AGENCY 
44 Victoria Street, ¥, f 
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LINK UP DISTRICT OFFICES AND DEPOTS 


(as THE FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA LTD. does) 


BY Gh TELETYPE 


In the automotive industry 

P.W. Teletype provides instant, 
accurate liaison between district 
offices and parts depots... 
speeds orders, controls 
inventories. Ask your local 
telegraph office to show you 
how P.W. Teletype 

can also increase the 


efficiency of your business. 


PACIFIC 


HANDLING MORE THAN 75% ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 
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Japan: Watchful and Waitful 


by Patrick O’Donovan 
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in force. 


to serving you 


United Benefit Life Insurance Company, companion company to Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association, came to Canada on December L5th, 1952. 
Indicative of the character and stability of United Benefit is the fact that 
in twenty vears it established a world reeord of $500,000,000. of life insurance 


It will establish another world record in 1953 in being the first company 
in life insurance history to attain $1,000,000,000, of life insurance in 


higher potential. There are few things, 
the and the 
signs, that Japan could not make to- 
day. It is absurd to think of her as a 
cheap-jack country producing inferior 
cloth ot trinkets and 
tovs which she is able to sell cheap 


het 


given raw materials de- 


and a torrent 
and 
Whatever 
opinion of her past behavior, she is 


reckoned 


because she starves coerces 


vorkers at home. one’s 


still in fact a Power to be 


with; either her people must be rea- 
no 


else—since 


she must assert 


sonably satisfied or 


pecple starve quietly 











= force, In twenty-seven vears. 
SSS These reeords could be established, only by offering outstanding insurance 
SSssSs plans and quality service to our clients. 
SSSSss 
SSS FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30th, 1952 
~ SSS 
SS ~—S= 
S i ASSETS LIABILITIES 
S x 
SS Cash — In Banks and Office $ 2,040,714.80 Reserves for Claims — including SSS 
ie aa 104.756.237.66 Health and Accident $ 2,803,463.62 SSS 
nh ‘ ok ane ong Reserves for Taxes 599,220.32 SSS: 
Seen wae 5 - . Premiums paid in Advance 2,910,698.25 SSS 
Real Estate — Owned 8,498,914.34 Agents Balances 153,761.59 SSSSS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 24,072,239.62 Reserve for Securities Valuation 541,635.07 Ss SS SS 
Policy Loans 6,519,848.74 Other Liabilities 1,498,246.97 
: : Reserves — Health and Accident 6,913,880.97 
a ene enpaning Reserves for All Policies 130,604, 180.63 
Government Certificates 45,188.72 Reserves for 
Interest Accrued 935,061.46 Contingencies $ 600,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection 5,820,824.55 Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
a Surplus 
Total Assets $167,489,789.21 Unassigned 19,864,701.79 
ae Surplus to Policyowners 21,464,701.79 
To Balance Assets $167,489,789.21 
Founded on strength, stability and service — United Benefit Life 
pledges itself to the service of Canadians in the years to come. 
L. F. FLASKA, Chief Agent for Canada 
SSS 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: 
520 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





herself as awkwardly as she can. B 


strategic chance, unforeseeable durit 
the war, she is in a position to asse 
herself even without arms. 

At the present moment this untic 
line of islands dominates the Far Eas 
and, for the 
United States at 
as the British Is!es themselves. It w 
many years 
a military Power o 


defence plans of tl 


least, is as essent 


be before Japan is aga 
importance, b 
her tole 
ance of Western plans is today as in 
alliance. Y« 
inside this essential bastion, a nervot 


find whatever 


her friendliness or at least 


portant as a military 


Statesman could 
feared most. 

ihe Communists, for example 
the best organized and perhaps tl 
only 
They 
ing of the last 


be unw 


really coherent political grou 
Were defeated in the headcoun 
election, but 
se to infer any permanent si 
nificance from that. Any 
reverse reflected in the common livi 
any involy 
ment of Japan in American 


it wou 


standard. too obvious 
dangers without spectacular rewar 
n sight, again 
their streneth. And Communism h 
a good deal more in common with tl 


would once 


Japanese character and system tha 
it ever had with the Chinese. Befo 
the the Emperor-centred juni 
officers, and 
thought of it as a practical altern: 
tive that 
their national mystique. 


War, 
poor ferocious, 


Was quite consonant wit 

The old nationalists, who made th 
parliamentary 
dragged Japan into war, still obta 


wide and uncritical support. Neithe 


svstem 


complete defeat nor the spectacle o 


MacArthur at close 
changed their hearts. They live in 


world of frightening and ignorant uw 


quarters hi 


ridiculous anc 


economi, 


militar\ 


restore 


always 


reality, care for nothing except the 


greatness of Japan and are apparent 
indifferent to her prosperity. 
Today, in their efforts to avoid an 
alliance in which’ Japan is not th 
dominator, their statements virtl 
ally identical with the Communist 
It is true that they are not organize 
but they exist as a latent force whic 
like a reflex action in a hunery 
would support any group that serve 


are 


do 


their narrow view of Japan’s interest 
t democracy he 
that tl 


accept its disappea 


It is also true tha 


IS not a sturdy gsrowtna, 


and 
majority. would 
ance as politely as they accepted 


arrival in the train of the Americi 
rmies. Whatever 


the Diet. Japan is still run by bac 


is said and done 
room organizers. This ovya-hun syste 


natural and native to Japan 


IS as 

the trade-union system ts to Brital 
It extends from the politicians dow 
to the smallest group of employe 


that J 
achieves results roughly sim 
that often appe 
You mu 


cold an 


in an all-night bar. It seems 
pan still 
lar to ours by means 
devious and even sinister. 
talk Japan in 
practical amorality, otherwise you ¢ 


ol terms of 


not make sense. 
These imperfections exist and the 
to be 


is nothing now done 


them. They are the dangers that beset 


our relationship with Japan. They a1 
not necessarily disastrous. They ca 
be met—overcome or satisfied—by 


coal 


reasonable policy towards her. # 


about 
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Ottawa Letter 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


ninisters rebuke or censure, should 
tinue at the head of that office in 
ch mv conduct has been censured. 
le such conduct might at any 
it be called in question by 
sunal to which you 


er these matters. Accordingly, 


mo- 
the 
are going to 
m\ 
ignation is in the hands of my right 
wrable friend, the Prime Minisie1 

Sir Matthew 


owed the retiring minister, re 


olonel Wilson, who 


his resignation because ait 
eful study of the report 
that most members wou « 


Mr. Chamberlain “bear 
And the press « ) 
e unanimous praise to the ce 


blame”. 


Mr. Chamberlain, which maic 
sed his prestige in the eves of the 
true that the name otf 
Claxton is not mentioned in the 
rie Report but it makes a pointed 
ference to the laxity of the topmost 
iclals of his department and _ his 
ponsibility the 
1 which has been proved ts much 
ser than that of Mr. Chamberlain. 


blic. It 1s 


for maladministra 


Mr. CLAXTON does not choose to 
follow the honorable path of Mr. 
Prime Minister St. 
very 


imberlain, then 


urent will face a severe test. 


His career since he entered public 


in 1941 has been highly credit- 


Ie; since 1948 he has led Parliament 
vith) distinction 


and with a fairness 
ich has earned the good-will of his 


pponents, and, as a human being, he 


both liked and admired by the 
iblic. He has given wise and liberal 
idance to our international policies 
d the claim can also be made that 
s domestic policies have made a 
contribution to the un- 
which _ the 
try has enjoyed in recent years 
R 


But statesmen do not gain enduring 


siderable 


cedented — prosperity 


in the eves of history merely be- 
se they architects of 
t\ It is the magnificent orators, 


successful reformers and the great 


Were pros- 


ninistrators among them, who are 
nembered by posterity. Mr. St. 
irent came into politics too late. in 
artistry 
his speeches, which give the im- 
ssion that he is a very able lawyer 
ig his with a brief for the 
will not make him 


to acquire any oratorical 


best 


party, 





SEA LEGS 


g salt air off the broad Atlantic puts 
ew spring into your gait. You feel fit 
ready to enjoy every minute of your stay 

Atlanti There's diversion aplenty 


racin 


City 
1 and close by Hotel Dennis, where we'll 

everything to make you feel at home 
A great family hotel, with moderate rates. 






nl lla 
7 a 

Sheil \ENNIS 

Boardwalk at Michigan Ave 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Write or telephone for reservations 


stand with Burke, 


He has been credited with an am- 
mark 
Canada _ by 
both our Constitution and our Senate 
and by inaugurating a nat 


bition to leave his 


destinies of 


of health insurance. But 


plans. for constitutional 


now bogged down in a 
with 


certain prov neces. 


L: ! 1 ‘ 
of most his followers about the 


Gladstone 
Laurier in the hall of fame. 
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and of the Senate has discouraged him honest and efficient administ 
from any moves towards this goal and of his country’s atfairs B 
the project of national health insu condones the delinquencies of 
upon the ance has been shelved. Claxton, the indifference 
reforming So time is running on for him and ed to efficiency and rect 
his changes of match : ne oO idministration will be a sad b 
vstem Lioyd George, Franklin Roosevelt o1 is record And, 
of his Borden us a successiul reforme! memory is short, all the cred 
reform are now slim the Liberal party has ined 
controvers\ He still could. howeve ic management of ¢ 
apath permanent g'orv as an admin id the increas 
Ci } ho never taltered in s ad dra 





Twenty Burroughs accounting machines con- 
stitute the heart of accounting operations at 
Doubleday Canada Limited, one of the 
largest book publishers. The new Sensimatic 
all-purpose accounting machines have done 
so much to improve record keeping at 
Doubleday that J. W. Ford, president, says: 
“We couldn't do business without them.” 


“In our business, speed is essential,” con- 
tinues Mr. Ford. “With our Burroughs ma- 
chines we can strike a balance on the dot 
and, in fact, get out balance statements for 
nine divisions and the head office by the 
10th of each month.” 


Doubleday Canada put in its first Burroughs 


equipment over ten years ago. Today this 


WHEREVER 


company has the largest one-spot installa- 
tion of Burroughs 
Canada. Many adding machines, invoicing 
machines, ‘and have 
part to speed a huge volume of fi 
to completion. But Doubleday Canada is 
turning to Sensimatics tor 
cient performance. 


business machines in 


calculators done their 





Let us show you how your business, too, can 
profit from the 
and labor-saving advantages of the ar 
Burroughs Sensimatic 


lume-saving, Money-saving, 





Consult the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory for the 

you, or write Burroughs Adding Machine of 
Windsor, 


Burroughs office nearest 


Canada, Limited, Ontario. 


Burroughs 





metabelian 


The Sensimatic performs dozens of accounting jobs 


with almost unbelievable speed and ease. T 
exclusive sensing panel directs the machin 
matically thro seh everv feuring operation 
carriage movement lets it compute \ hi 
motion. A turn of the job selector knob selects 
any of four operations controlled by the sensir 
panel. Any number of panels may be used 
number of difierent accounting jobs one Sens 
matic can do is fic \ iil SS 
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101 FASCINATING EXHIBITS FOR HOMEMAKERS IN 


SIMPSON’S 9 


» 
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NOW ON HOME FURNISHING FLOORS 4, 5, 6 


Three spacious floors teeming with the new and modern for homemaking 
. . . labor-saving household equipment demonstrations . . . and all sorts 
of interesting feature displays. See them all . . . come early and spend a 
full happy day observing, learning and taking part in our biggest, 


most colorful Homemakers’ Show of all. 


MORE TO SEE IN ’53 


| 2 Y 
TORONTO 















SERVE CANADIANS FROM COAST TO COAST 





ORDER OFFICES 





FILMS 


Things to Come 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


UMORS of forthcoming prodt 

tions in 1953 are already begin. 
ning to arrive. Most of the inform.- 
tion supplied restricts itself to titles 
and supporting casts, without support- 
ing adjectives. Even so, some of the 
promises for the coming season are ©; 
an impressive scale. 

Joseph Mankiewicz, for instance, 
will produce Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar”, at a cost of $2 million, with 
a cast including Louis Calhern as 
Caesar, Marlon Brando as Mark An- 
thony and James Mason as Brutus. 

Shakespeare is always a hazard at 
the box-office, and “Julius Caesar” 
whose climax arises, against ever) 
screen convention, half-way through 
the action, is a heavier risk than most 
As a further handicap, the feminine 
interest is practically negligible. 
Deborah Kerr as Portia and Greer 
Garson as Calpurnia will have little 
more than a scene apiece, which is 
lamentably little scope for two such 
gorgeous creatures. 

“Julius Caesar” in fact is a screen 
venture from which the average Holly- 
wood producer would draw away in 
horror. Joseph Mankiewicz however 's 
no average producer. He is a man of 
venturesome and resourceful talent 
and it will be interesting to see what 
he does with a classic which he des- 
cribes as “a good ripsnorting piece of 
blood and thunder coupled with eter- 
nally new and true-for-today charac- 
ter-studies.” Anyway, here’s wishing 
him luck. 

The best-seller, “From Here to 
Eternity” will be produced this year, 
probably with Montgomery Clift as 
the disgruntled soldier. There will also 
be “The Eddie Cantor Story”, though 
not with Eddie Cantor. Kathryn Gray- 
son, who resembles Grace Moore only 
in the possession of a mechanicall) 
perfect upper register, will star in 
“The Grace Moore Story”. Broadway 
will contribute “Member of the Wed- 
ding” starring Ethel Waters, and 
“Come Back Little Sheba”, with Burt 
Lancaster and Shirley Booth. 

The Columbia studios promise 
“Salome”, with Rita Hayworth and 
Stewart Granger. Miss Hayworth wi! 
doubtless play the title role. Whether 
Stewart Granger will enact the head 
on the charger remains to be disclosed. 
There is no advance descriptive m:- 
terial on “The Girl Who Had Ever\- 
thing” with Elizabeth Taylor; “The 
Bad and the Beautiful” with Lana 
Turner; or on “Beautiful When We.” 
with Esther Williams. Any seasoned 
movie-goer however should be able 
to figure out the general content of 
these items in advance, without hep 
from the publicity department. Swir- 
mer Williams will also appear in Pr.- 
ducer Joe Pasternack’s “Easy ‘o 
Love”. To bring us back to date, slie 
is currently on view in “The Million 
Dollar Mermaid”. 


“yy: r you're terrific. Dry you'e 
just a nice girl” Victor Mature 
remarks to Miss Williams in the 


course of her current film. This seems 
to cover the Williams performance 
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cely, in this or any other picture. 
e Million Dollar Mermaid here is 
inette Kellerman, and the one bio- 
4 iphical fact that stands out blinding- 
is that Miss Kellerman introduced 
the world the one-piece bathing- 
t for women. 
[he production is rounded out, 
wever, with a number of Busby 
terkeley water ballets, and fountains 
j it lift the star sky-high and then 
i lapse while choruses of male and 
male swimmers descend from chutes 
dive from swings. Star Williams is, 
usual, terrific when displayed in 
various tanks; but the periods 
ien she remained dry, and _ nice, 
emed a little protracted. She can 
ok gently grieved or childishly 
eased, with a smile pinned from 
re to here, and she can swim, so 
hy insist that she should act? 
| should like to see “The Story of 
Fsther Williams”, played, for a start- 
ig novelty, by Esther Williams her- 
lf, and directed by someone who 
ept her wet every minute. It would 
a pleasure to watch. 





# 
i 


“VI ET Me TONIGHT” presents three 
sketches from the Noel Coward 
Revue “To-night At Eight-Thirty”, 
Red Peppers”, “Fumed Oak”, and 
Ways and Means”. 

\ decade ago this was one of the 
‘righter revues but it has grown thin 
ind tacky with the passing seasons. 
Certainly it is sadly inferior to the 
packaged-entertainment introduced to 
the screen in Somerset Maugham’s 
Quartet” and “Trio”. Mr. Maugham 
is a fine hand at narrative. Mr. Cow- 
ird is a tricky contriver of numbers. 
But the Maugham stories stand up 
well over the years, while Noel’s num- 
bers now present a sort of dim archaic 
‘low in place of the old Coward 
sparkle. 


|* “RED PEPPERS” we have Kay 
Walsh and Ted Ray in a prolonged 
cockney squabble interspersed with 
some not very enlivening music-hall 
singing and dancing. The Walsh and 
Ray team did their vigorous best but 
didn’t succeed in revivifying their ma- 
erial. Thanks to Stanley Holloway’s 
lish performance as the badgered 
isband and son-in-law, “Fumed Oak” 
vas sporadically funny, but it went on 
nd on and the awful idiom of the 
british lower middle classes ended by 
\orking rather like a drill on a jumpy 
erve. 

‘Ways and Means”, starring Valerie 
lobson, Nigel Patrick and Jack 
Warner, was probably the best of the 


IN MD tA yh Na Rae RNa Cts tl coe A ad 


4 ree, It is an ingenious little one-act 
a ‘vy, and Valerie Hobson is a charm- 
5 : comedienne, even when called on 
i handle lines that have been mis- 
pi indled by amateur theatrical groups 
over a decade. # 


ne 





Snow Fighters 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


‘ tracks, in some places of drifts 15 
L t high; with pick and shovel free 
ousands of terminal switches of 
ralyzing ice. 
Thanks to modern science, the 
ow-fighters have powerful allies in 
ughs, snow-melters and gas jets. 
‘ne 100-ton steam snow-melter picks 


up and liquefies the equivalent of 32 
flat cars of snow in a 10,000-gallon 
tank. During freezing rains, steady 
flames from propane gas burners are 
played on switches. 

But in spite of this impressive array 
of mechanical aid, the -railway still 
depends upon the men who operate in 
very trying weather conditions—at 
times almost blinded by driving snow 
and flying smoke and near-frozen by 
temperatures which often drop to 40, 
and lower, below zero. The brakeman, 
who signals the “go ahead”, has one 
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of the coldest railroading jobs in 
keeping traffic on the move. 

The snow-fighters are constantly on 
the alert. They watch for “hot boxes”, 
smoking bearings caused by frozen 
lubricants; keep a sharp look-out for 
leaky hose connections which cause 
steam wastage; warn plough opera- 
tors as switching points are ap- 
proached. 

To add to their worries, extra 
trains must be run, for a_ blizzard 
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tonnage of freight hauled must be 
reduced in proportion; at 50° below 
the load must be cut by 50 per cent; 
in other words, another train must be 
made up. Additional staffs are sum- 
moned. At Montreal’s Windsor Sta- 
tion, for example, an average of 140 
men are called in for each eight-hour 
shift to operate snow ploughs, extra 
freight and passenger trains. 

“Keep ’em rolling” might be the 
railwayman’s motto. Despite almost 


exerts the economic law of diminish- 
ing returns. As temperatures drop, the 





ages to do so. # 








Prepares for the FUTURE 


The peopie and the Government of La Province de 
Québec are laying the foundations of a great future. 
Exploring, rail and road building, installing new hydro- 
electric sites, opening new mines, building new factories 
for new products. Not a day goes by without news of 
some advance towards the future in La Province de 
Québec. 


Blessed by countless rapid-flowing rivers, La Province 
de Québec already has harnessed over 6,600,000 H.P. of 
hydro-electric power, with reserves to meet all possible 
future requirements. 


Québec’s mineral wealth is only today being realized 
as mines are readied for production in Chibougamau, 
North and Eastern Québec and Gaspé. Iron, titanium, 
copper, zinc, asbestos, mica, gold, silver — nearly all the 
material for modern wealth is in abundance in La 
Province de Québec. 


Québec’s forests are one of its richest assets and under 
careful supervision provide newsprint for the papers of 
the world, material for the vast synthetic textiles and in- 
dustries, as well as timber for all the needs of its citizens. 


The roads, the railways, the airlines of La Province 
de Québec are being steadily expanded to meet every 
new need of industry, agriculture and the tourist. The 
manufacturer in La Province de Québec ships to every 
corner of the globe by boat, plane, rail, truck. 


La Province de Québec extends a cordial welcome to 
industrialists and businessmen who contemplate extend- 
ing their activities. For further valuable information on 
La Province de Québec, write today for a free copy 
of the booklet “INDUSTRY IN ACTION” — 80 pages, 
fully illustrated. Address: Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 





LA PROVINCE DE 





Published by the Provincial Publicity Bureav 


overwhelming odds, he usually man- 
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BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 





» IRELAND 
in 

Before you leave, be sure 

to obtain your complete Irish 

travel requirements. That way 

you ll save —and enjoy pleasant travel 

“every mile through the Emerald Isle”. 


TRANSPORTATION — By rail or road... 
Reservations on express trains. 

STEAMER SERVICES between Ireland and 
Britain... Cabin reservations. 

SCENIC TOURS BY MOTOR COACH— six, 
nine and eleven day tours, all-inclusive and 
remarkably low priced. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS at 6 C.I.E. Hotels. 


Typical travel bargain 
A 6-Day motor tour of the Irish 


Republic, including meals, ho- 
tels, even tips, for only $47.60! 





YOUR TRAVEL AGENT will help plan your 
visit to Ireland, and supply your transporta- 
tion and reservations 





69 Yonge Street 


SSeS 


eo ed 
Transport Company 


TORU iv 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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The Photegrapher's Eye 


by Robertson Davies 


said that t! 


| 1 IS COMMONLY 
broadens the mind, in spite of the 
contrary evidence which is to be met 


We 


we 


with on every side take our- 


selves with us wherever may go 


and not only ourselves, but the in 


kerited prejudices of our parents and 


grandparents, Of our race, Of our com 


munitv: our heavy with 


luggage 1s 


prejudgements and inherited attitudes 


And when we return, do we tell the 
truth about what we felt when we 
were abroad? Too manv of. us tel 


what we think our triends want to 


hear. 
It is for these reasons that so many 


travel books are boring and incon 
siderable: the writers did not take 
adequate intellectual provisions with 


them on their journevs and they came 
back empty-headed. But 
traveller who makes his journey with 


the rare 


a mind well-stocked, yet open to what 


is new, can write a book which will 
hold our attention and admiration for 
more than one reading. Such a 
traveller is Fosco Maraini, whose 


“Secret Tibet” is a work of fine qual 
itv. 

This quality is that of photography 

‘ Phat is not said 

in disparagement of Mr. Maraini’s 

writing, but in its praise. “How well 


on the highest level. 


you write! How vou succeed in con- 
veving every kind of information and 
sensation and evocation”, says Bern- 


ard Berenson in an 


ter to the book But this astonishing 


introductory let 


feat is accomplished not by explana 





tion, but by description, in’ which 
there is littke comment and no mora 
judgement Fosco Maraini is not 
desirous of telling us what he thinks 
thout Tibet. but seeks only to t is 
vhat Tibet and its people are like. 
When the lightful and beautifu 
Princess Pema Choki Nameval talks 
to him of the wind-men. the monks 
who free themselves from the law ot 
ivitvV bv asceticism and are able to 
{rave throu 1 ine l indreds « 
niles an hour, he is cont > W 
gown what sne s Ss. without 
of his own opinion He describes 
much of the celebrated psychic powe 
of the Tib » lamas in this mann 
H ip} irs to st Ww Videnc 
of supernormal power w.th his own 
ves. but he savs noth to discred 
Vhat otners ti nim Avan 
vrites like superb photographer 
Of course, he is a superb photo 
ipher as well as an admirab 
Aritel Phis book ts ustrated wit 


SIXTY Of the finest photograpas 


t thev are the 


lave ever seen WO nR oO 
the writer ind the univ of picture 
and prose, and the similarly penetra 
ing vet simple quality of both, give 
the book strength and beaut We 
know that Tibet stinks not only be 
cause we are told so, but becauss 
the pictures of schoolchildren and 
craftsmen, we can see that it mi 
) And we kc 1 of the euut\ ind 
of ib iS much trom. the 


and the murals of rampant gods as 
we do from the text. 


I ALL PROSE and in all photography 
worthy otf consideration there is, 
of course, a strongly personal point 
deceptively limpid 
and impersonal the work may ap] 
When, as in “Secret Tibet”, the point 


of view and the artistry of both prose 


of view however 


year. 


and photography are equally power- 
tul we have not only a fine book but 
a striking impression of the man who 
made the book. 


AY | ARAINI'S 
to a 


PHOTOGRAPHY leads us 


| consideration otf “U.S 
Camera 1953”, the familiar annual 
edited by Tom Maloney. Every man 


Who has really learned to use a camera 
expresses a greal deal of his own spirit 
a thought to depress us 
as we wander through many a photo- 
The eve and the mind 


more impor- 


in his work 


graphic show 
the 
tant than any technical improvement 
in the instrument: a look through any 
book as the catalogue of the 
“Masterpieces of Victorian Photo- 
graphy” show held in London in 1951, 
Petit Musee de la 
Photographique In 
Cheronnet has gathered examples otf 
nineteenth - century French 
graphy, proves it. Here, as much as 
in “U.S. Camera 1953,” men of svm- 
pathy and penetrating perception have 


behind camera are 


such 


or the Curiosité 


which Louis 


1 
photo- 


been able to capture the spirit of their 


time so brilliantly that, looking at 
their work, we experience a strong, 
direct teeling of a by gone age. 

This) latest) protographic review 


opens with a selection trom the work 


of four great French photographers. 
Doisneau, Brassai, Ronis and Izis 
Doisneau is successful in the difficult 
fields of photographic humour. It is 


to be funny with a camera, and 


made 


he ‘rived nic . Chto 
the contrived pictures of Dabies 


funny DY Jocose capuions, which Con 





Stance Bannister and others have 
ecent nade popular, only served to 
prove t But Dotsneau’s pnoto- 
graphic fun is warm, svmpathetic and 
vent S pictures of lovers, of brida 
Co rc C scenes are as tende 

\s ctu n the book 

Ronis’ N ) NCE Nudes 
are vourite photographic subjects 
but in too many cases they convey 
a sense of strain. The model and 
photographer are shrilly declaring that 
they have created a work of art, and 


not merely a picture of a naked girl: 


the photographer does tricks with his 
As. ve Ae SES 
y/ } » Wy 
pa, an 
\ = 
y 
ew] 47 





lights, and the model assumes ti 

expression of one listening to a le 

ture on economics. Ronis has avoj 

ed all this nonsense. and in anoth 

photographic realm Milton Green h 

been equally frank and equally su 

cessful in his colour picture of Arle: 

Dahl. The beauty of a girl is justific 

tion enough for a picture, without 
pseudo-artistic contortions. 

Ihe annual includes Alfred Eise 
fine gallery of Briti 
and Morris Gordon's br 
liant series of pictures of workers 
Western Electric. The 
the pictures is, as always in this an- 
nual, distinguished and controversial, 
and although the printing has not 
always been wholly successful (the 
treatment of Ruth Orkin’s interesting 
Florentine Street Scene is a case in 
point) the book is a fine one and ot 
interest to thousands of people who 
know nothing of cameras. 


Staedt’s 
worthies, 


selection <¢ 


SECRET TIBET—by Fosco Maraini, op. 234 
dexed and with 60 fine photographs 
Ryerson Press—$6.00 


U.S. CAMERA 1953—edited by Tom Maloney 
pp. 384—McClelland & Stewart—$9.00 


Books In Review 
by T. J. A. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF TIME—by Harold 
A. Innis—University of Toronto Press p 


133—$3.00. 


wae ESSOR HAROLD INNIS 
political economist in the Unive 
sity Of 
to the press shortly before his deat 
They are the distillations of miassi 
information and a scholarly mind u 
encased by an ivory tower; of genuil 
importance to thought and_ politic 
and social culture in Canada. 

Their subjects show the wide ran 
of Professor Innis’ incisive inquiric 
The Strategy of Culture: Milita 
Implications of the American Co 
stitution; Roman Law and the Briti 
Empire; The Press, A Neglected Fa 
tor in the Economic History of 1 
Twentieth Century; Great Britain, t 


loronto, sent these five essa 


United States and Canada. TI 
essays are not intended to set out 
philosophy; they are rather, tanger! 
tial. Professor Innis is not the ft 


and unassailable gospel on these su 
jects, but his preaching is provocati 


and his facts and quotations are aj 


THE DARK SAVIOUR — by Robert Harling 
Clarke, Irwin pp. 320—$2.75 
FIRST novel “The Pap 


& HIS 

Palace” Robert Harling, an En 
lish writer, fashioned a good, thrillit 
Fleet Street. This nov 
is also set in a Newspaperman’s worl 


Story out ol 
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ynded topically to a Caribbean 
nd where revolt is brewing and a 
orter is sent to find out why the 
respondent on the spot is not filing 
news. The “dark saviour” is a 
ing negro preaching a_ mystical 
ylution. 
The dialogue is swift, smart and 
id; the characterization graphic but 
}-dimensional, and the story is skil- 
and climactic. There is a certain 
ellectual depth. 


DEAR TIMOTHY—by Victor Gollancz— 
ongmans, Green pp. 434—$2.50. 


YHE SUBTITLE of the partial 
* autobiography of the liberal Lon- 
1) publisher Victor Gollancz is An 

tobiographical Letter to his Grand- 

As this grandfatherly title sug- 

ts, it is a discursive memoir, but 

mnderfully so; rich in the back- 
und of “quiet joy” of his boyhood 
d recollections of a questing mind 
Oxford just before the Great War 

the cultured lived off the backs of 
uncultured”) and at Repton as a 


choolmaster for a few months— 


vhich were crucial for my life, since 
ey made it inevitable . . . I should 
come a publisher”. 

There are several central chapters 
yout Judaism (his family was Jew- 


sh) written, like the rest of the book, 
ut of gentle wisdom, wide culture 


id frank reflection. A sentence of 
early chapter indicates the nature 
the adult and his role as publisher 

o be discussed in a sequel): “I lived, 


since the age of six in the one case 


id eleven or twelve in the other, 


vith a horror, the sort of horror that 


IT’S HOLIDAY TIME... C) 
Neel 


v/ 















Information and 
reservations from any Canadian 


goes about with a man and never 
leaves him, of two abominations— 
which I constantly visualized as hap- 
pening here and now and happening 
to me: poverty and war”. 

The name and quality. of the auto- 
biographer, as well as the low price, 
make this an attractive book to buy. 


CHRONICLES OF BARABBAS—by George H. 
Doran—Clarke, Irwin pp. 446—$4.50. 


Lt ERE IS ANOTHER autobiog- 
raphy by a noted publisher, but 
it is very different from Gollancz’ 
reflections on his early life. Mr. 
Doran writes primarily of his years 
“in the trade” and of the trade—the 
business methods, the famous persons 
met, and the authors whom he pub- 
lished. Like the English publisher’s 
autobiography it has the wisdom of 
his years, but it is wisdom got from 
experience rather than from study of 
the experience. It is a fascinating 
account, particularly for the thumb- 
nail sketches of personages within Mr. 
Doran’s orbit: Maugham, Lewis, 
Mencken, Morley, Beaverbrook, Mar- 
got Asquith, and a dozen others in the 
Doran gallery. 

Of Max Beerbohm: “Urbane, in- 
gratiating, studiedly naive, he would 
appear to be remote from things prac- 
tical; but give him six, twelve or 
twenty-four hours to consider a pro- 
posed exchange of talent for cash, and 
there emerges one of the most acute 
economic minds, a perfect confusion 
to the designs of even a modern and 
regenerate Barabbas”. 

The book should especially interest 
Canadians. The American publisher 


Pacific office or write Hotel Manager. 





was born (of Northern Ireland stock ) 
in Toronto in 1869, to which he has 
now retired. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN—by Robert Carson— 
Clarke, irwin pp. 504—$4.75 


ERE IS A HOME-MADE tapes- 

try of Hollywood; a long detail- 
ed picture made fascinating by the 
subject, the color and_ story-telling 
technique of a craftsman, and the fact 
that it is a view of the motion picture 
industry from within. The novelist 
Robert Carson is a resident of Los 
Angeles and for many years has been 
a successful script writer. 

“The Magic Lantern” is the story 
of two men, father and son, told by 
the son. Franklin P. Silversmith was 
a handsome, mediocre actor who got 
into movies in their earliest days. His 
son Ellis, sensitive, intelligent, follow- 
ed in his father’s wake though fas- 
cinated and repelled by him, and be- 
came a boy wonder and a highly suc- 
cessful producer. It is a_ fictional 
history of the movies, its texture is the 
finance, frenzy, cynicism and corn of 
the “super-colossal, all-star epic” 
Hollywood. 


THE COMMANDER COMES TO DINE — by 
Mario Soldati — Longmans, Green — Trans 
lated from the Italian pp. 223—$2.50. 


F ITALY has a Somerset Maug- 

ham, it is Mario Soldati—younger 
than Maugham (Soldati was born in 
1906) but old enough not to have. 
been transfigured by the war into a 
postwar novelist or film producer ot 
the present fashionable Italian school 
of risorgimento out of guilty decad- 
ence. No slums, no anguish. Soldati 


ae 


... and the Chateau is the centre of winter fun! Revel in crisp, clear air 


alt, 
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is, by the way, both a noted film pro- 
ducer and novelist. 

Iwo of the three long short stories 
in this volume have a wartime Italian 
setting and there is an Italian feeling 
of delicate fatalism in them: the 
famous opera conductor who could 
not get beyond the kettledrum’s entry 
in Otello (the first story: “The Green 
Jacket”): the onetime director of La 
Scala, a shrewd, suave man who sud- 
denly was converted to fostering 
orphans in an elegant villa (“The 
Father of the Orphans”); and the 
Italian quasi-artist who disappeared 
out of a boudoir window in a flat in 
London, never to be seen again by his 
loving “Twinkle”, an English concert 
artist. This is the third story, called 
“The Window”, which has been spe- 
cially praised in England 

The stories are woven from slight 
incidents and strongly developed 
through mental rather than physical 
characterization of the principals and 
their environment. In this hanging 
of a strong story to a small thread, 
and in the skill and polish of the story- 
teller, Soldati resembles Maugham. 
The comparison is made obvious 
through the narrative technique. The 
‘l in the three stories is an aging, 
passe impresario of opera (the Com- 
mendatore) telling his experience of 
certain people in his life, with emo- 
tional detachment, as Maugham’s ‘Tl’ 
does. The stories. subtle, impression- 
istic, compel interest. The first one is 
set near the Canadian front in Italy 
in 1943-44. The author refers to 
Americans rather than Canadians, per- 
haps not realizing he can have a good 
Canadian audience for the tale. = 
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on the Chateau’s toboggan slide... on the glass-smooth Chateau rink .. . on thrilling 
downhill runs and gentle slopes at Lac Beauport and Valcartier. At the Chateau, 


wonderful meals greet hearty winter appetites, and service is always unsurpassed. 


Chateau Frontenac 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL IN FRIENDLY OLD QUEBEC 
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Meet Me at St. Christophe 


by Margaret Ness 


YRAUSTARK, Lichtenburg, Mari- 
VY posa and St. Christophe have one 
thing in common. They don’t exist. 
But thev’re very real to a lot of peo- 
ple. Beverk {1 in Graustark for 


the ne ymantic reader; 


... and helps to bridge the gap 


At every one of the centres 
map Dominion 
maintains a steel ware- 
house with complete, up-to-the- 
means 
prompt, efficient service wher- 


shown on. this 


Bridge 


minute facilities. This 


| and its associate Companies 


Warehouses af: VANCOUVER - 


“Other Divisions: Structural 


CALGARY EDMONTON + WINNIPEG + 


musical-comedy lovers know Lichten- 
burg as the destination of the party- 
giving U.S. ambassadress in “Call Me 
Madam”; the Mariposa Belle sailed 
from Stephen Leacock’s delightful 
town of Mariposa and St. Christophe 


ever your plant may be located. 

In these days of shortages our 
coast-to-coast organization is 
helping to bridge the gap be- 
tween urgent requirements and 
practical possibilities. 


Boiler — Platework — Mechanical 





Associate Company Warehouses at: SAULT STE. MARIE » AMHERST 


poe) te), jfomm melee 7 Waa 


is a village in the Quebec Laurentians 
that radio listeners regularly visit for 
“Fiddle Joe’s Yarns”. 

Originally the Fiddle Joe stories 
started off in May, 1951 (out of Mont- 
real) as a trans-Canada program to 
acquaint English-speaking Canadians 
with the folklore of French Canada. 
They proved so popular that author 
Charles Wassermann ran out of leg- 
ends and the series continued as “a 
satire on local institutions” with the 
eccasional folk legend and song. 






MONTREAL 


“each weekly instalment 





Wassermann summers in a small 
Laurentian village. It provides the 
flavor and idiom, but it isn’t Si. 
Christophe. That village was bluc- 
printed out of the author’s own head, 
complete with reference to where 
everyone lives from Mayor Hormid:s 
Grenier down. The Mayor is Wasse;- 
mann’s favorite character, a somewhat 
shady individual who has remained 
mayor for 33 years. 

Grenier is a blusterer. In an early 
sequence, Wassermann wanted a 
mousy character for contrast and 
created the postmaster. The actor who 
took the part, bilingual Norman Tavis, 
was so good that Wassermann could 
not bring himself to cut him out. So 
he became a major participant. Actu- 
ally Tavis isn’t anything like his radio 
personality. He’s dark, with a dark 
moustache and a deep voice that he 
pitches high and reedy for the post- 
master. ‘ 

Mayor Grenier is played by Georges 
Toupin and Fiddle Joe who introduces 
) is a French 
actor of 73 years, J. R. Tremblay. He 
used to be in stock company in Mont- 
real some 40 years ago and has tour- 
ed Quebec Province for years. 





BIG CC 


CeCe oe 


WO! 


— has a card index of 
all his characters, important or 
casual. All details about them are kept 
there. And everything is done to make 
them and the surroundings seem real, 
For example, St. Christophe’s tavern- 
keeper has an actual license number, 
No. 45. It was bestowed on him by 


SK ban heats Sie ah spate Bala SL 





Reo 





Wassermann and not the Quebec > mH 
Government but reference to it makes f I’ a 
the tavern seem a definite place. i oe 
Wassermann sets his St. Christophe i lay 
scene in the early vears of the cen- = gotten. 
tury. This Fall the village was intr: nto wh 
duced to its first automobile and eversal 
Mayor Grenier had to deal with “une sees 
situation affluent of political impo- 
tence.” This was the new road being no le 
built from a nearby village. The only won't bi 
difficulty about a 1906 setting is the oman 
sound effects. Most of these have to strate 


be created by brain waves and per- 
severance. 

The cast is verv critical of the show 
Mostly French Canadians, they are 
anxious that it interpret their way o! 
life correctly. Thev’ve also become so 
interested in the St. Christophe vil- 
lagers that they even incorporated 
some of the language into ‘their own 
speech. Around the studio you'll hear 
“Bon ben” for the usual “O.K.” It’s 
an archaic French phrase very muc) 
in use in St. Christophe. 

Wassermann was born in Vienna to 
novel-writing parents. His mother wes 
a psychoanalyst by profession but 
wrote some seven novels. In 195 
Wassermann’s radio adaptation of his 
father’s novel, “The Worid’s Illusion’ 
won an Ohio award. Grandfather Ca:! 
Karlweis was a playwright and Unc!: 
Oscar Karlweis is a well-known acto 
currently rehearsing for a new Broa 
way show, “Say It With Flowers 
Little wonder Wassermann turne! 
from his law studies at McGill Unive 
sity in Montreal for a life of writin 

As a boy he lived in the Alps whe 
he absorbed the folk legends anil 
songs. In Canada he found that man: 
of them were very similar to the 
French Canadian ones. It started him 
on his Fiddle Joe idea. # 
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—New York Dress Institute 


BIG COLLARS, big news in New York collections for Spring. 


























WORLD OF WOMEN 





lex of 
int or 


= | SOFT FOCUS 


ivern- 
mber, 
m b 
uebec } FPVHERE isn’t a waist-cincher to be found in any of the coll- 


nakes - ; ; ’ 
lections shown by New York designers. As for those 


tophe layers of cancan petticoats—all are gone, unwept, for- 
cen- otten. The stiff crackling fabrics of past seasons have melted 
intr nto Whipped cream softness. Major fashion change is the 
and i versal in the silhouette; the little top, big skirt shape changes 
ul brs 
imp 
bell 
on 
is 8 
ve to 
pe 
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the rounded bodice, straight and narrow skirt. There will 


no lack of wide-skirted dresses this Spring, but the fullness 



































n't be as exuberant as before . .. and the fashion conscious SLEEVE PUFF for evening dresses has soft feminine charm, flatterin 
man will prefer the newer look of the slim-line skirt with Designers believe Coronation and Inauguration will inspire more d 
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strategically placed fullness. # 
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evidence, shown cinched with half-belt. WALKABILITY built-in in the slim skirt UNPRESSED PLEATS in the wide shirt. 
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COLOURFUL 
COMPLEMENT 10 
WINTER MEALS 


So rich, so thick 
that a little 
goes a long, 

long way 


Lee We 
KETCHUP 


STUDY AT HOME FOR A 





~ Wlolsey Ball 


HAMILTON, ONT. EST. 1894 








SANDWICHES have added appeal when made with sliced sirloin tip beef roast, 


CONCERNING FOOD 





RARE OR MEDIUM? 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


I'S NICE TO KNOW tthat our 
prehistoric ancestors were omni- 
distinct from herbivor- 
ous and carnivorous. According to 


Vorous) as 


anthropologists there was little can- 
nibalism among ancient man although 
he could eat game meat raw without 
disastrous results. Discovery of fire 
and cooking helped make food more 
palatable and hunting. 
Alas the poor dinosaur! 

Most of us like meat and accept its 
presence on the dinner table enthu- 
It’s during periods of en- 


encouraged 


siastically. 
forced meat rationing that we realize 
how dull life is without it. Since meat 
is a high cost item you want full value 
from your purchases. A good butcher 
is indispensable or, if vou prefer to 
be independent, meat charts and a 
good cook book will help you to avoid 
waste and tears. We've mentioned 
Martha Logan’s Meat Cook Book be- 
fore in review and we still say that for 
35 cents invested you'll reap large 
dividends in meat information and re- 


cipes. 
The cut of meat featured in the 
U.S. as “Canadian Bacon” is just 


plain back bacon to us and a fine 
piece of meat for roasting. We find 
it a good plan to buy more than need- 
ed for baking and slice off pieces for 
broiling or to use in a casserole dish 
of scalloped potatoes and cheese. 


Glazed Back Bacon” 


Score fat side of 2 lb. piece back 
bacon (peameal or plain) and stud 
with whole cloves. Spread with 1% 
cup brown sugar mixed with 2 tbsp. 
prepared mustard. Arrange in shal- 
low baking pan with 1 cup apple 
juice or white wine in bottom. Bake 
in 350°F oven allowing 35 minutes 
per Ib.—about 1 hour, 10 minutes. 
Baste occasionally with sauce in pan. 


Serve hot or cold. If sauce is not 
scorched skim off fat and pour over 
bacon on serving platter. Serves 6-8. 


Barbecued Back Bacon 


Pour Barbecue Sauce over bacon 
as with sauce for Glazed Back Bacon 
and baste frequently while cooking. 


Barbecue Sauce 


tbsp. butter or margarine 
cup minced onion 

cup catchup 

cup lemon juice or vinegar 
tbsp. brown sugar 

2 cup water 

2 tsp. prepared mustard 

2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
t if needed 
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Sa 
Cook onion until tender in butter 
in saucepan. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents and simmer, covered for 15 min- 
utes. Makes 2 cups. This is a good 
sauce for any barbecued dish. 


Tenderloin and Mushrooms 


Slice 112 Ibs. pork tenderloin in 1 
inch pieces. Coat with seasoned flour 
and brown in 2 tbsp. cooking fat. 
Add 

¥4 cup finely minced onion 

¥4 cup finely diced celery 

142 cups stock 

42 tsp. monosodium glutamate 


Cover and let simmer for 30 min- 
utes. Mix 1 tbsp. cornstarch smooth 
with a little water and stir into meat 
and juices and cook until thickened. 
Add drained mushrooms from 1- 
1012 oz. tin mushrooms and, if de- 
sired, /2 cup cooked peas (canned or 
frozen). Taste and reseason. Let ten- 
derloin and mushrooms heat. thor- 
oughly. Serve on hot platter and gar- 
nish with watercress. Serves 4. 


Stock: use mushroom liquor, chick 
en broth or canned consomme. © 
combination of these with water. 


Roast Sirloin Tip of Beef 


This cut of beef is wonderful to e: 
and, since it’s boneless with not muc 
fat, the loss thyough shrinkage is lov 
It isn’t too well known as a cut fi 
roasting since it’s usually cut int) 
Steaks. But you can probably pe: 
suade your butcher to part with 
piece for roasting. 

To roast place on rack in shallo\ 
pan and roast at 325°F allowing— 


15-20 minutes per pound fc 
rare 

20-25 minutes per pound for 
medium 

25-30 minutes per pound tor 


well done 


Use meat thermometer if you have 
one and allow 15 minutes “rest pe- 
riod” for the roast before carving. Al- 
lows the roast to reabsorb juices and 


a 


generally settle down. # 


@ Frozen concentrated orange juice 
has become a very popular member 
of the juice family. According to 
statistics (U.S.A.) there has been a 
400 per cent increase in home con- 
sumption of frozen orange juice in the 
past four years. Ease of preparation, 
excellent flavor, more consistent 
source of Vitamin C, have all con- 
tributed to its popularity. Too, waist- 
line watchers know that a big glass 
of orange juice taken half an hour 
before meals, acts as an appetite con- 
trol, while still contributing dietary 
essentials. 


BOOKS FOR COOKS 


CeFFY HE BOOK of Good Neigh- 
bors Recipes” (Burns & Mac- 
Eachern) is a cook book with a selt- 
descriptive _ title. Co-authored by 
Maxine Erickson and Joan Rock this 
book combines traditional recipes 
with ‘today’s short cuts and tech- 
niques in a practical manner. Mrs 
Erickson is the homemaker and Miss 
Rock the home economist and _to- 
gether they have collected favorite 
recipes—the kind traded across back 
fences—and have written them down 
clearly and wittily. : 

The index is an exceptional one in 
that it is designed to help and inspir 
For example, you have two or more 
isolated egg yolks on hand. You then 
look up Egg Yolks Only in the index 
and decide from the list of suggested 
recipes what you will rua up. Amus- 
ing and practical. 

“Making The Most of Your Coohk- 
ing Time” (Clarke, Irwin $4.25) 1s 
a readable, instructive book on 
subject near to most homemaker s 
hearts. Marie Armstrong Essipo! 
takes the reader right into her kitclh- 
en to give friendly and humorous 11 
structions on how to be a take-it-eas 
cook without sacrificing quality « 
imagination. 

Unfortunately for Canadians Mr 
Essipoff uses brand names for rec- 
ipe ingredients and cooking mater'- 
als (food wrappings, etc.) some o! 
which are not available on our ma! 
ket. # 
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pone You 
Reducing? 


f you are on a 
jet you have 
<ely been ad- 
ised to eat whole 
vheat. Get the 
Vita-Weat habit. 
Make Vita-Weat 
our daily bread. 





100% 


WHOLE 
WHEAT 
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THE SAFE ENCLOSURE 
FOR ALL mE SSONES 
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A SIZE AND STYLE . oe ee 
. od. 5 « FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BARBER-ELLIS 


SyALL CANADIAN COAST TO COAST 





v your own Colorado Blue 
e trom seed, shapeliest of 
»pruce, hardy, a real aristo 
tor ornamental plantings, 
mens, hedges and Xmas 
Easy to grow. Full direc- 
with order. (Pet. of 100 
45¢) (1% oz. $2.25) 
utd, 
IAL OFFER: 1 pkt. Blue Spruce and 2 pkts. 
lation Planting Blend of 12 varieties choice 
green Seed, $1.00 postpaid 
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PERSONALITY 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


by Bernice Coffey 


N A RED BRICK building on a 


side street off one of Toronto’s 
neighborhood shopping districts, 
there’s a large square studio. Outside 
the street is drab and gray, but here 
the rich, deep colors of many oil 
paintings on the walls—with many 
other canvasses stacked in the corners 
of the room—create another, more 
pleasant climate. It is here that dim- 
inutive (5S feet tall in high heels) 
Bernice Fenwick Martin, one of Can- 
ada’s talented painters, usually is to 
be found hard at work when she is 
not out in the field. 

Mrs. Martin has held “one man” 
exhibitions at Eaton’s College Street 
Fine Art Galleries, at Casa Loma, at 
the Hamilton Art Gallery and at the 
Towne Cinema in Toronto where the 
discerning theatre manager, Yvonne 
Taylor, has done so much to bring the 
work of Canadian artists before the 
public. 

Anyone who believes that the lot of 
a woman painter is of the genteel and 
sheltered order is due for ¢ 
if they have the stamina to follow 
pint-size and rather shy Bernice when 
she goes forth to paint in one of the 
more inaccessible parts of the coun- 
try. Still life and portraits are all 
done at least within reach of the 
studio radiator. But landscapes and 
seascapes are something else again; 
nor is it work for faint-hearted or 
comfort-loving individuals, especially 
when temperatures zigzag above and 
below the zero point. Remote back- 
woods districts, hard-to-reach lakes, 
the land of woods, rock, and streams 
not often touched by the ordinary 
tourist are all well-known to Bernice. 
The backwoods roads and trails of On- 
tario and Quebec are familiar high- 
ways to Bernice, her businessman 
husband Langton and their faithful 
and much-tried car. 





O OBTAIN the winter landscapes she 

delights in Bernice braves ail kinds 
of weather. Sometimes the paint flies 
out of her brush in the strong wind. 
Color sketches are meticulously and 
quickly made in order to serve as 
guides when the actual painting is 
done at her studio. 

Life is never uneventful on these 
sketching trips. In spite of herself 
Bernice has become a fairly good shot, 
although she is far from being the 
huntin’ and shootin’ type. Once while 
ona trip around Whitney and Barry’s 
Bay in the Algonquin Park district 
she was loaned an old rifle “in case 
she saw anything”. The donor was 
much surprised when she not only re- 
turned to camp with her completed 
sketch but a fine partridge, too. 

Another time while in the north 
woods her husband had to return to 
the city and her only company was a 
woman friend. She awoke at night 
to the sound of a porcupine chewing 
lustily on the portable boat, their only 
means of reaching the mainland. As 
much to her own surprise as that of 
her alarmed guest, Bernice picked up 


her shotgun, went out into the dark- 
ness and put an end to the porcupine 
and his activities. 

She has been annoyed but not 
frightened by inquisitive livestock of 
every variety—from cows to a pig 
that tried to eat her paints and she 
has met many interesting people, such 
as the couple who lived in a pretty 
little house in the woods—he a Scot 
and she a gently bred Chinese lady. 
Chinese scrolls on the walls, Chinese 
furniture and Chinese food cooked on 
a brazier in the middle of the room, 
were exotic notes in the raw and rug- 
ged northern wilderness. 

Although as far as she knows none 
of her family have been especially 
interested in art, Bernice revealed her 
bent as early as eight years of age 
when her dolls remained clean and 
new but her little sketch book and 
colors were in constant use. Later 
Bernice gravitated as naturally as a 
child to a lollipop first to art classes 
at Toronto Technical Schools, then to 
the Ontario College of Art where her 
mentors were the late J. W. Beatty 
and the late Frank Carmichael. 

Her range of subjects is exception- 
ally wide and her style vigorous. She 
says she likes doing landscapes, “par- 
ticularly those with lots of action— 
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figures doing things, smoke, steam 
and moving clouds. And I enjoy 
painting water falls, mills, circus and 
stream scenes, village life.” She also 
is keen about boat studies which, by 
the way, pass the test of authenticity 
by sailors and sundry seafarers. Her 
still life paintings range through such 
diverse subjects as interiors, vege- 
tables, fruit, objects, fiowers, Chinese 
arrangements. Portrait and _ figure 
painting usually takes the form of 
quick sketches of one sitting. 

Home, which is the comfortable 
apartment shared by her and _ her 
husband, is a place apart because 
housekeeping, phone calls and door- 
to-door salesmen do not encourage 
concentration—and besides, where in 
the modern apartment is room to be 
found for a hundred or so canvasses 
and all the other litter of the painter 
at work? Bernice Martin’s days are 
governed by light instead of time. 

Paintings that bear Bernice’s forth- 
right signature are set in frames of 
outstanding beauty and appropriate- 
ness. These are handmade and carv- 
ed by Langton Martin and finished 
by Bernice, who feels that frames con- 
tribute greatly to the mood and feel- 
ing of the picture. 

Bernice Fenwick Martin is one of 
the fine artists who, with brush and 
paint, make it possible for Canadians 
to see on their walls original works of 
art on which they can look with pleas- 
ure and pride—because they are ex- 
cellent and because they express the 
feeling of a Canadian artist for her 
native land. + 








Fashion says it’s the siim silhouette. So Warner's dreamed up this 


long-line 


“A’Lure” bra to smooth your midriff with gentle persuasion. 


Satin elastic sides for a nice hug, and nylon marquisette cups 





to “round out” the picture. 
White or black at better stores. 
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EATON DECORATORS 
area KNOWING 1.1! 


Every Eaton Decorator has been trained (hard and long) to knew all 
the elements that make up that Art of Many Talents 
—Home Decoration. They knew how to 


use colour to fool the eye and lift the heart, 





¢ how to minimize the structural defects of a room or 


emphasize its fine proportions. They know 


















the history of furniture and knew how to blend 
periods and woods. They knew the art of 
camouflage, the feel and feeling of fabrics, 


the impact of accessories. 


They knew, too, that even a woman with talent 
and unerring taste can make costly mistakes in 

the effort to make her 
home more lovely 
and livable .. . and 
Ae that’s where their 

th einta habit” o} stretching your decorating 


doliars can be the greatest help of all. 


EATON'S... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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AFTERNOON TEA 


OU might as well be dead 
as be unwed. 


So say the smug smiles of suburb 

as they rggard you from the 
pinnacles of achievement, 

secure in the domestic diapason « 
diapers 

and Fred’s much discussed pect 
liarities or perfections. 

For what have you to offer— 

You who possess no house, no hu 
band, no child, 

even no maid whose shortcomin 
you might bewail? 


You have only your own thoughts 
and ideas to share, 

and can give them no irrefutab 
authority prefaced by 

“Henry says” or “George thinks 
Does he? That’s nice. : 

More than can be said for his wife, 
obviously. 

But then, why should she think? 

As a lesser satellite it’s not 


appropriate. : 
She might cease mirroring George, 
enlarged, : 


and be herself—and_ that would: 
never do. : 

Then she might become a Discon 
tented Wite—a Problem— 

and there are Problems enough: 
with you. ; 


eeeeeeeseces 


? After all, the social order is bui i 
? for couples. i 
You need partners at bridge, ati 
? dinners, at dances. : 
?In fact you might as well be dead 
= as be unwed. i 
? At least you would no longer be 

: a Problem to your friends. ; 
i —CLARA BERNHARDT: 


. 
SSRSSSSeeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeteseeereseuasenseceeseseeeesaeess® 


@ In telling about our actresses abroad 
a few weeks ago, we mentioned that 
Broadway star Janet Riley attended a 
private school in Simcoe, Ont., “con- 
ducted by the late novelist Frederick 
Philip Grove.” Actually the Grove 
School was—and still is—conducted 
by Mrs. Grove. Mr. Grove taught 
English there. At present the Grove 
School is for backward children. 


@ And now there’s a Women’s I 
Association which is to be provin 
wide in membership for Quebeckers 
About 40 women lawyers and |i 
students attended the meeting 
Montreal at which the Association 
was formed. First President is Rosa 
B. Gualtieri, a practising Montr 
lawyer. 


€ 


@ Now a member of an august 4) 
body is Kathleen Coburn cf Toronto 
This means she has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Lite: a- 
ture of the United Kingdom. Recog- 
nition comes from her work on 
hitherto unknown manuscripts 


Coleridge. Victoria College, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, scored twice in te 


honor: Miss Coburn is a_ Victo ia 


graduate and is now on the staff as 


Associate Professor of English. Dur- 
ing graduate studies, she held an On- 


tario IODE scholarship and a senior 


fellowship from the International 
Federation of University Women. 
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LIGHTER SIDE 






by Mary Lowrey Ross 


mT TOW that the McCarran Act has 
\ gone through we are probably 
- in for an even more rigid 
ening at the American border. 

| has caused me some uneasiness, 
since there are a number of items that 
have to be cleared up the next 

I try to visit the United States. 

I instance, the time 1 was put off 
train at Black Rock. Or the 

I once attended which included 

it and speech by a local Comrade. 

Or that meeting of the Canadian-So- 
Friendship League and those 
Canadian Tribunes in the basement. 
1c business of being put off the 

) at Black Rock was_ nothing, 
really. I was quite young at the 


ee tee 


situnalied ctas Nema aN 


mk 


© time—just old enough to be allowed 
) to make my first trip to New York 
> with a companion my own age. We 


e sitting side by side in the train 
hen the Immigration Officer came 
ng. He was a large 
man with a red, per- 
fectly round face and 
sind blue eyes and 

paused beside us 
ind chanted, without a 
nt of punctuation, 
What are your names 
vhere were you born 
where do you live how 

g are you planning 
stay in the United 





looked and sound- 
‘ ike an act, and to 
a show our appreciation of his comedy 
& rt we giggled politely. He took 
wn the information without ex- 
ression, then said, “You're going to 
h out of the wrong sides “of your 
for this” and strode away, leav- 
us quaking and bright pink on 
1 sides of both our faces. 
When we reached Black Rock 
put off the train, sure enough, 
2 with an officer of the Salvation 
ny. [ don’t know what she had 
to the irascible official—pos- 
she had noted signs of violence 
m, and had questioned him about 
chances of salvation. Anyway, 
we sat till the next train came 
g three hours later and took us 
rd. It was just a detention, it 
ned; and not an exclusion from 
United States. Nothing ideological 
It it. 





"P ue party which included the local 


* Comrade was another matter, 
th not, on the whole, a serious 

It took place in the long-ago days 
a who regarded themselves 
ell-informed looked down their 
sat the people who still described 

il thinkers as bolshies. The party 
had gone on and on until it 
shed the inevitable stage when it 
‘me necessary to call someone up 
invite him over. There was some 
ussion about whether to cable the 
tation to a friend in England, o1 
up the nearest member of the 
Communist Party. In the end it was 
















“| Can Explain Everything” 


decided to call up the local Comrade. 

He was comfortably in bed, and 
nobody expected him to turn up, be- 
cause nobody at the time recognized 
the rigid party discipline which re- 
jects any question of personal con- 
venience. He arrived 20 minutes later 
and standing on a kitchen chair de- 
livered a fiery speech. He was hos- 
pitably applauded and someone in a 
moment ef bibulous enthusiasm con- 
tributed $5.00 to the Party fund. | 
didn’t contribute, Senator McCarran. 
I don’t even remember the speech. It 
was a long, long time ago. 


HE meeting of the Canadian-Soviet 

Friendship League was a much 
more formal affair. It was attended 
by a large group of liberal thinkers 
and the usual generous quota of 
Comrades, together with a sprinkling 
of artists and musicians and at least 
one baronet. There 
were enthusiastic 
speeches praising our 
magnificent ally, and 
at the end the gather- 
ing stood up and sang 
the Internationale. The 
singing was led by the 
ringing voices of the 
attending Comrades. 
[he rest just trailed 
along, in the confused 
yet loyal mumble of 
De ople trying to get 
past the second line of 
“QO Canada”. The Internationale 
seemed to go on interminably, with 
the repetitions and end-crescendos 
common to Russian folk music; and 
that is about all I can remember with 
any vividness about the meeting to 
foster Canadian-Soviet friendship. | 


on how I happened to be 
re know I didn’t sign anything. 

My temporary addiction to the 
Canadian Tribune may take a little 
more explaining. I started buying it 
because I found it fascinating to fig- 
ure out in advance the convolutions 
of the Party line. Even after this in- 
terest petered out I continued to buy 
the Tribune occasionally, since I had 
discovered its value as a _ counter- 
irritant. Whenever any small domestic 
or personal crisis arose I could always 
go down and buy the Tribune, and 
get mad in a large and righteous way. 
Then I would put it in the basement 
where it was eventually collected. 

It is necessary to make all these 
points as clear as possible. I don't 
want to be stopped some day on my 
way to the border and asked if I have 
ever been refused entrance to the 
United States. Because if that happen- 
ed I know I would bleat helplessly, 
“Well in a way. I mean I was just de- 
tained a couple of hours and not ex- 
cluded. What I mean is, it was just a 
sort of misunderstanding.” 

I know too where that sort of con- 
fused and guilty explanation would 
land me. I'd just be put off the train 


again. # 





ntario Ladies Ollege 


FOUNDED 1874 © WHITBY, ONTARIO 


A Residential and Day School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Elementary School to 
Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Secretarial Science, 
Speech Arts and Drama. Valuable entrance 
scholarships. Prospectus on request. 

REV. S. L. OSBORNE, B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 
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Travel to 


and in 


[_] “CONDUCTED TOURS” 


Giving a wide variety of itineraries 
leaving at frequent intervals by 
ship or air. 


oS err rrr room re 


TWO OFFICES 
Under same Canadian Management 
TORONTO - LONDON (Eng.) 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
EUROPEAN CITIES 





Curope 


-.- the way you wish 


ASK FOR COPY OF 


(_] “INDEPENDENT TRAVEL” 


Suggestions for flexible travel 
planned to suit your time and 
personal preferences. 


SPECIALIZING IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL SINCE 1926 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO Management: J. F. and G. H. LUCAS 
Kingsdale 6984 
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Letters to the Editor 


Defence of Geographers 


N AN 
NIGHT. 


Well 


ARTICLE in) SarurbDay 
December 13, B. K. Sand- 
“advice to geograph- 
their knowledge of 
and relationships. 
result of having 
American Geo- 
graphical Society's new publication 
Focus, dealing with Great Britain. 
Mr. Sandwell complains about the 
Statement “many of her [Britain’s| 
African colonies talk darkly of throw- 
ing off the ‘Imperial yoke.’ 
Mr. Sandwell attacks the 
for using such language about South 
Africa, and vet the article in Focus 
nothing about South Africa be- 
If Mr. Sandwell had but 
preceding paragraph he 


gives some 
ers” regarding 
political attitudes 
His remarks are the 


read parts of the 


author 


said 
ing a colony. 
read the 
would have noted that the author spe- 
cifically listed South Africa as part ot 
the Commonwealth, and said that in 
addition there were colonies, protec- 
torates, and mandated territories. Mr 
Sandwell has no doubt read of the 


Mau Mau disturbances in colonial 
Africa 

Mr. Sandwell therefore attacks 
‘American geographers” by asking 


“how do they get that way”, without 
bothering to find out who the author 
of the article Dr. George H. 

Kimble, although recently appointed 
Director of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, was for five years Head 
of the Department of Geography at 
McGill University, Montreal, and is 


Was. 








. for your winter vacation this year. 
Your days are packed with healthy activity or lazed away in 


and do! 
complete relaxation 


and resorts await you 


whichever you desire. 
most of them offering special low winter rates. 


a British raised and _ trained 
rapher who taught in England before 
coming to Canada. In addition, Dr. 
Kimble has recently returned from 
extensive travels in Africa and is quite 
familiar with both the geographical 
and political situation in several sec- 


geog- 


tions. I am sure that Dr. Kimble 
would not want “American geog- 
raphers” to be blamed for something 


which he did nor say. Likewise we 
do not want geographers in general 
to have inaccurate words put into 
their mouths. 

Having got off on this wrong track, 
the writer enthusiastically attacks the 


Statement concerning those’ w ho 
would fight for a “free” Wales, Scot- 


land or Ireland. He uses the oppor- 
tunity to express some of his excel- 
lent ideas concerning nationalism, but 
unfortunately infers that the author 
supports these views on the “yoke” 
And yet the article did no such thing. 


It was a simple statement of fact 
which was not elaborated, and is com- 
parable to saying (correctly) that 


there are people in United States who 
would support an “independent” Tex 
as, and those in Canada who want a 
“free” Quebec. or wish the secession 
of British Columbia. We appreciate 
Mr. Sandwell’s views on these matters 
but do not think that geographers 
need be made his * ‘whipping boy” in 


expressing them... We are sure 
that he will find that the $l 
which he invests for ten issues of 
Focus will reward him with a great 


Come West 
to 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


There are so many things to see 


In B.C. many fine hotels 


The complete range of winter sports (and many of the summer Ones) are 


In B.C. 


at your beck and call. 


For complete information about the 
derful thines in store for 


holiday in British Columbia, write 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


Victoria, B.C. Canada 


won- 
you on a winter 


you can golf and ski on the same day. 


o 


BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 








information which is 
in discussing these 
problems of world affairs—but he 
must read them carefully, and for 
what the author says, not what he 
thinks he says. 
J. D. CHAPMAN, J. Ross Mackay, 
J. Lewis ROBINSON, 
Geography Department, U of B.C. 


Vancouver 


deal of basic 
rather necessary 


Better Town Halls 


OUR picture page of civic build- 

ings in the modern tradition: how 
refreshing to see that municipalities 
in the country are at last waking up to 
the fact that public buildings do not 
have to come covered with ginger- 
bread and lace stonework. The clean, 
well-lit edifices you show us demon- 
Strate a faith in the taste of the people 
who must work within or must con- 
duct business with the civic authori- 
ties. With so many municipal halls 
slavishly copying the worst excesses 
of the Victorian age, it is good to see 
that we are at last breaking out of 
bondage to unimaginative bureaucrats. 


Windsor, Ont. R. J. Moore 


Cheese and Wine 


[' IS important that whatever tra- 
ditions are followed, Canadian 
cheeses (SN, Oct.25) should be prop- 
erly identified. Satisfied customers can 
make a district synonymous for high 
standards. Canadians are not children 


convinced that the food comes t-om 
Cheddar, Camembert, the Harz moun. 
tains or Munster, Alsace. 

The same applies to beverage. \’l 
there be a time when it will be pos. 
sible to ask a friend to share a de-an- 
ter of Ontario red wine without ap- 
pearing to pffer a gratuitous insult? 
Will there be a time when a Canadian 
in another country will not be em. 
barrassed to produce a bottle of C.na- 
dian wine and say, “I thought you 
might like this”? Perhaps our wine in- 
dustry might develop a mark waich 


will mean “suitable to offer to 
friends” 
Canadian Army P.O. H. N. Browy 


via Montreal, Que. 


Wrong Campus | 


HERE on the McGill Canipus 
is that “Chemistry Building’ jj. 


lustrated in the Jan. 3 issue? 
Montreal, Que, DONALD MACKENZIi 
@ SN tenders its apology to th 
University of Saskatchewan 
chemistry building incorrect 
captioned. # 


W/1OSE 


was 


@ James H. Smith, 25, was stopped 
for speeding and told police he was 
in a hurry to commit a burglary. A 
check proved Smith was driving 
stolen car. He was sentenced to two- 
to-five years in prison for auto theft 
—UP report from Detroit. 


Another argument against speeding 
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BRAIN-TEASER 





SEATED ONE DAY- 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1 and 4. He plays music by Handel, or so it 
sounds (6, 7) 
1 and 31. They used to get the wind up in 


church. (5, 7) 

10. Upend Lois? Not bad! (9) 

11. It ain't hay organists make in these! (5) 

12. But the 1 does the opposite when these 
are brought into play. (5) 

13. See 18 (3 

14. He'd feel a lot safer if people would keep 
their traps shut (5) 

15 and 29. The host chortled when the organ- 
ist couldn't find it (3,4,5) 

17. Here one may find it easier to make the 
grade (7) 

19. Let’s cut them out on Fridays? (7) 

22. Cotten on to checks? On the contrary! (7 

25. Do these 1, 12 imitate the pipes of Pan? 
(5) 

27. Indicates so much may 
beginnings 3 

28. Screen star who will 
mother’s boy (5) 

29. See 15 

30. One of the 1, 12 might make an 
in Virginia 3, 6) 


come from small 





always be his 


ox hum 


| 


21. See 1 
32. One of the chaps, no doubt ( 


DOWN 


on 


2. Stock up again? (7) 

3. An upset stomach has no end of part 
(5) 

4. A fallen ido], perhaps, may be a ble 
in disguise. (7) 

5. Mail’s sorted here. (5) 

6. Spread out the ends to different use 

7. It’s decent to have this ability. (7) 

8. Apple color. (6) 

9. “Love is a. ive song, 


Sung by a suffering maid”. (Patience 
16. Single? Naturally. at this age! (3) 
18. He will look so nice with 13 (3) 
19. The pipe of Ceres? (7) 
20. Shakes a lot more shaken up. (7) 
21. It’s not only the musician who does 
fast time. (7) 
2. Brilliant company of stars 6) 
3. Hold him while we find the tag ir 
socks (7) 


24. The labor of playing a 1? (6) 
26. The sidewalk? (5) 
28 and 1. Tongue, for instance. (5, 5 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1. Laurentians 
9. Drift 





10. Ida 
11. Skill 
12. Slummer 
Rae 28. Til 
EOE 29. Again 


13. Hencoop 
14. Anecdote 
- 15. Closes 
: 17. Slalom 
20. Entrains 
25. Resists 
26. Unnerve 
27. Banff 


30. Hickory skis 
DOWN 
Leisure 
Untamed 
Emigrate 
Trashy 
Arsenal 

Ski tows 
Odessa 
Slopes 
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4 Choice . 
i Famed are the. clans of Scotland 
: ... their colourful tartans 
{ 
worn in glory through 
the centuries. Famous, too, is | \ 
Dewar’s Special, forever and 
. always a wee bit 
; o’ Scotland in a bottle! | 
3 
; 
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DEWAR'’S 


SPECIAL 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 
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DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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ODAY, the Canadian economy is 

well on its way to becoming self- 
sufficient in oil. Contributing to 
greater oil production are Dow 
chemicals which play an important 
part in both the drilling and acidizing 
of oil wells. 


Dow hydrochloric acid, pumped into 
wells, enlarges the ‘“‘pores’’ of the 
limestone, increasing the flow of ail 
However, like most acids it is corrosive 
—hence Dow research developed a 


& 


process utilizing ‘‘inhibitors’’ that, 
properly mixed with the acid, prevent 


f 
nal + - 


damage to drilling, casing, and pumping 


a 
pes, = 


equipment... another instance of Dow 
research fulfilling Industry's needs. 
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DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
TORONTO @ MONTREAL © REGINA e SARNIA 
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CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO CANADIAN LIVING 








